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Art. I. <Asiatie Researches, or Transactions of the Society insti- 
tuted in Bengal for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, 
the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia. Volume IV. to. 
Calcutta. Printed at the Honourable Company’s Press, and sold 
in London by Elmsly and Bremner *. 


4 Re appearance of another volume of the transactions of the 
Asiatic Society powerfully recalls our sympathy for the 
irreparable loss of its founder and ardent promoter, the late 
revered president Sir William Jones,—one of the most accom- 
plished, most amiable, and most virtuous personages that a 
country, once ferax virorum, has ever produced. Learned 
without pedantry, elegant without ostentation, affable, and 
condescending, he possessed all the soft graces of humanity. 
His luxuriant fancy was chastened by a correct and refined 
taste. His capacious mind was stored with the treasures of 
universal erudition. ‘The pyrsuits of a dull and laborious pro- 
fession had not damped the fire of his genius, nor repressed 
the generous throbbings of the heart. In times certainly not 
the most propitious to the growth or the display of liberal 
sentiments, he resisted the seductions of interest, maintained 
the unquestionable independence of his character, and dared to 
cherish the ** sacred love of freedom.” His talents, however, 
it must be admitted, were rather splendid than remarkably 
profound. The muitiplicity of his studies, or perhaps the poetical 
frame of his mind, was incompatible with that precision of 
thought, that vigour and intrepidity of intellect, which consti- 
tute the true philosopher.— We cannot do better than insert, 
in this place, the analysis of the inaugural discourse delivered 
by Sir John Shore, Bart. on being.chosen to fill the president’s 
chair at a meeting of the Asiatic Society on the 22d May 17943 
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and in which he bestows due encomiums on the merits of his 
illustrious predecessor. 

Sir Wm. Jones discovered a passion, and a very extraordinary 
aptitude, for the acquirement of languages. Besides the usual 
accomplishments of a scholar, he was master of the more po- 
lished dialects of modern Europe, and spoke and wrote with 
the utmost fluency the French, Spanish, and Italian. Of the 
Portuguese and German, also, he had a competent knowlege. 
With such facility of apprehension, and great powers of me- 
mory, he commenced, at an early period of life, the study of 
Oriental literature. He became a thorough proficient in the 
Arabic and Persian tongues, understood the Hebrew, was 
even conversant with the Turkish idiom, and proceeded s0 
far as to learn the radicai characters of the Chinese language. 

‘ It was to be expected, (says Sir J. Shore,) after his arrival in 
India, that he would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making 
himself master of Shauscriz, and the most enlightened professors of 
9 doctrines of Brauma, confess with pride, delight, and surprize, 
that his knowledge of their sacred dialect was most critically correct 
‘atid ‘profound. The Pandits, who were in the habit of attending 
him; when I saw them after his death, at a public Durbar, could 
neither suppress their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express their 
admiration, at the wonderful progress he had made in their sciences.’ 


Sir Wm. Jones, however, had views more enlarged than 
those of the mere linguist. He regarded languages as the in- 


-‘gtruments of knowlege, as venerable and instructive monu- 


ments of the opinions, the prejudices, and the institutions of 
the human race. Inspired by such motives, he proposed to 
the British government in India, as a work of national im- 
portaiice, the compilation of a copious digest of Hindu and 
Mohammedan law, from Sanscrit and Arabic originals. Hw- 
manity and sound policy indeed alike recommended it, to 
temper the decisions of English law by a respect to the antient 
usages of the natives. The task was immediately undertaken; 
and the hours which the president could spare from his pro- 
fessional duties were assiduously devoted to the superintend- 
ance of it. He traced the plan of the digest, prescribed its 
arrangement, and selected from among the learned Hindus 
and Mohammedans the most fit persons for its execution. 
The Pandits have proceeded with zeal, and brought their la- 
bours to a happy conclusion: the Mau/avis have likewise neafl 

finished their portion of the work: but the death of Sir Wm. 
Jones has deprived us of the translation and the preliminary 
discourse which he designed to compose. He has only left us 


‘an English version and commentary of the Arabic text of the 


Sirajiyyah or Mohammedan law of inheritance ; and it deserves 
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to be mentioned, as an instance of his philanthropy, that the 
whole produce of that work, and of another in Sanscrit and 
Persian, was allotted for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

While occupied with more serious pursuits, he found Jeisure 
for recreating his mind with productions of fancy, which evince 
the versatility of his genius and the elegance of his taste. His 
hymns on the Hindu mythology, and his version of Sacontala, 
an antient Indian drama, ‘will be admired by all the lovers of 
Juxuriant poetry. 

From a paper in the hand-writing of Sir Wm. Jones, it ap- 
pears that he had proposed to himself a wide range of inquiries 
respecting the history and science of the Oriental nations. It 
consists of twenty three articles entitled Desiderata: the chief 
of which are, on the Philosophy, Geometry, Astronomy, Al- 
gebra, Medicine, Music, Mythology, and Drama of the an- 
tient Indians; translations of the Vedas and Puranas; a dic- 
tionary and grammar of the Sanscrit ; and on the histories of 
India, Arabia, Persia, and the Tartar nations. 

It is a circumstance which deserves notice, that Sir William 
did not begin the arduous study of law till after he had reached 
his twenty-second year. His mind was then formed, and was 
seasoned by the maxims cf general philosophy. As a judge, he 
was equally valued for his ability and his conscientious inte- 
grity. His addresses to the juries were models of liberality, 
tenderness, nice discrimination, and elegant diction. 

With most of the sciences he had some acquaintance. He 
was not ignorant of anatomy; and the interesting discoveries 
lately made in chemistry engaged his attention. ‘lhe lighter 
study of botany, originally begun under the confinement of a 
lingering disorder, was his last and favourite pursuit. — 

Curiosity will ask, by what means Sir Wm. Jones was en- 
abled to acquire such extensive knowlege, in the compass of a 
short life not exceeding eight-and-forty years ? It was by the 
exact and regular distribution of his time. His studies began 
with the dawn of day, and were continued with a perseverance 
which surmounted every obstacle. Eager to gain information 
on all subjects, he listened with complacency to persons of 
every description, and of all varieties of talents and education. 
He was formed for social intercourse ; and his gentle deport- 
ment and fluent conversation rendered him the delight of each 
company. He sought humble merit in her retreat, and fos- 


tered her with a maternal care. Humanity and Literature will 
long lament his loss !— 





In examining the papers contained in this volume, we shall 


adopt that arrangement which the relation of the subjects na- 
turally suggests. 
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The Tenth Anniversary Discourse delivered 28th February 179%, 
by the late President, on Asiatic History, civil and natural. 

Sir Wm. Jones here takes a rapid survey of the migrations 
of the human species, and the revolutions of empires, since 
the birth of history. He remarks the constant effect of des- 
potism in benumbing the faculties, and debasing men to the 
level of the herds that graze; while he exults, with noble pride, 
in contemplating the energy and dignity of character which 
constantly attend the career of freedom. He laments that re. 
publican governments, as hitherto constituted, have seldom 
been durable, but have generally terminated in dark and op- 
pressive oligarchies. Fragments exist, from which might be 
deduced a tolerably complete narrative of the history of the 
Hindus; and it would probably suggest hints for promoting the 
prosperity of those Indian territories which are subjeéted to 
British dominion, and which are inhabited by a placid and 
submissive race; amounting, in spite of the ravages of fa- 
nine, to thirty millions of people. 


¢ Geography, astronomy, and chronology, have in this part of 
sAsia, shared the fate of authentic histery, and, like that, have been 
so masked and bedecked in the fantastic robes of mythology and 
metaphor, that the real system of Jidian philosophers and mathema- 
ticians can scarce be distinguished : an accurate knowledge of Sanscrit 
and a confidential intercourse with learned Brahmens are the only 
means of separating truth from fable; and we may expect the most 
important discoveries from two of our members; concerning whom 
it may he safely asserted, that, if our society should have produced 
no other advantage than the invitation given to them for the public 
display of their talents, we should have a claim to the thanks of our 
country and of all Lurope. Licutenant Witrorp has exhibited an 
juteresting specimen oi the geographical knowledge deducible from 
the Puranas, and will in time present you with so complete a treatise 
on the ancient world known to the Findus, that the light acquired 
by the Greeks will appear but a glimmering in comparison of that, 
which He will diffuse ; while Mr. Davis, who has given us a distinct 
idea of Jndian computations and cycles, and ascertained the place of 
the colures at a time of great importance in history, will hereafter 
disclose the systems of Hindu astronomers from Narep and Pa- 
RASAR to Meya, Varauaminir, and Buascar, and will soon, 
I trust, lay before you a pertect delineation of all the Jndian asterisms 
in both hemispheres, where you will perceive so strong a general re- 
semblance to the constellations of the Grecks as to prove that the 
two systems were originally one and the same, yet with such a diver- 
sity in parts, as to shew incontestably, that neither system was copied 
from the other; whence it will follow that they must have had some 
€onimon source.’ 


The jurisprudence of the Hindus and Arabs was the pro- 
vince which more particularly belonged to Sir William Jones? 
but 
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but his essay on that subject was reserved fora future occasion. 
He only mentions that a very antient and classical Senscrit 
book had lately enabled him to ascertain the site of the famous 
Palibothra, visited by Megasthenes; and which is the same 
with Pataliputra, situated on the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Sona; the laiter rivers being otherwise named Hira- 
nyababn, by the Greeks written Erannobeas. This discovery 
suggested another of greater moment ; for Chandragupta, who, 
from a military adventurer, became sovereign of upper Hin- 
dustan, and fixed the seat of empire at Pétaliputra, was no 
other than Sandracottus, who concluded a treaty with Seleucus 
Nicator. , 

Of zoology, mineralogy, and botany, Sir William takes a 
cursory survey, in which there is little to arrest our attention. 
The manufactures of sugar and indigo have been known in 
the East upwards of two thousand years; and the Sanscrit 
books on dying and metallurgy must undoubtedly contain very 
curious facts, of general importance. ‘The knowlege of the 
other Oriental languages would unveil many valuable secrets in 
the arts; and the difficulty of that acquisition, even in the 
Chinese, according to Sir William, is not so great as it is 
usually represented. : 

Discourse the Eleventh :—On the Philosophy of the Asiatics.— 
Delivered 20th February 1794. By the (late) President. : 

This discourse is arranged under five heads. 1. Medicine.— 
No original work is known in any of the Oriental languages, 
that treats of medicine as a science. Physic was practised 
indeed among the Orientals from the remotest ages, but it was a 
mere empirical history of diseases and remedies. The Ayurveda, 
a composition ascribed to a coclestial physician, is, happily 
for the patient Hindu, almost entirely lost: ¢ since (as Sir 
William rightly observes) a revealed science precludes improve- 
ment from experience, to which that of medicine ought, above 
all others, to be left perpetually open.’ Curious fragments of 
that primeval work, however, are still extant; and, in the 
Veda itself, there is an entire Upanishad on the structure of 
the human viscera, with disquisitions on the growth of the 
foctus and the mysterious process of animal generation 
2. Metaphysics. —This opens a wide field of research. An ace 
quaintance with the Sanscrit language will enable the inquisi- 
tive European to study the logics and metaphysics of the 
Bréhmens, as comprised in their six philosophical Séstras, and 


explained by numerous glosses. He may now read likewise 


the works of the Saugatas, Bauddhas, A’rhatas, Fainas, and 
other heterodox philosophers. Sir William had leisure for 
perusing only a little treatise ascribed to Vyasa, elegantly come 
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posed, though extremely brief and obscure : but it is fully ele. 
cidated by the very learned Sancara, whose commentary on the 
Védinta is commended in the highest terms. ‘The eastern na. 
tions seem also to have cultivated, with much subtlety, univer. 
sal grammar; and a curious tradition prevailed in the Panjab, 
and in several Persian provinces, that ‘among other Indian 
curiosities, which Callisthenes transmitted to his uncle, was 
a technical system of logic, which the Bréhmens had communi- 
cated to the inquisitive Greek.’ If this fact be admitted, (and 
it is hard to reject its evidence,) the syllogistic method of 
Aristotle must have been derived from the East.--The funda. 
mental tenet of the Védanti school consisted, not in absolutely 
rejecting the existence of matter, but in contending that it has 
no essence independent of mental perception; and that ex. 
ternal appearances and sensations are illusory, and would 
vanish if not continually upheld by the divine energy. The 
disciples of Buddha, on the contrary, are said to deny the 
existence of pure spirit, and to allow the actual existence of 
nothing but material substance. ‘Thus the opinions, which have 
divided metaphysicians in modern Europe, had subsisted from 
time immemorial in the East.—3. £¢hics. ‘Vhe moralists in 
the East were generally poets; their precepts were delivered 
in sententious maxims, in sprightly comparisons, or in agree- 
able apologues. Some zealous defenders of Christianity, 
being pressed on every side, have lately asserted, in proof of its 
divine origin, that it promulgated a new system of morals, 
more pure and elevated than ever taught before but those 
injunctions of forbearances and charity, to which they allude, 
were implied in a speech of Lysias, were distinctly expressed 
by Yéales.and Pittacus, and appear literally in the original of 
Confucius. 

< It has been usual with zealous men, to ridicule and abuse all 
those, who dare on this point to quote the Chinese philosopher ; but, 
instead of supporting their eause, they would shake it, if it could 
be shaken, by theiramncandid asperity ; for they ought to remember, 
that one great end @f#evelation, as it is most expressly declared, 
was not to instruct the wise and few, but the many and unen- 
lightened. If the conversion, therefore, of the Pandits and Maula- 
vis in this country shall ever be attempted by protestant missionaries, 
they must beware of asserting, while they teach the gospel of 
truth, what those Pandits and Maulavis would know to be false: 


_the former would cite the beautiful 4 ryéz couplet, which was written 


at least three centuries before our era, and which pronounces the 
ditty of a good ‘man, éven in the moment of his destruction, te 
Consist not only in forgiving, but even in a desire of benefiting, his dee 
stroyer, as the Sandal-tree, in the tustant of its overthrow, sheds perfume 
on the axe which fells it ; and the latter would triumph in npeine 

the 
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the verse of Sani, who represents a return of good for good as q slight 
reciprocity, but says to the virtuous man, Confer benefits on him who has 
injured thee,” using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mussulmans fail to recite four dis- 
tichs of Hariz, who has illustrated that maxim with fanciful but 
elegant allusions : . 
¢ Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe : 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Imblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side : 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony show’r, 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy fluw’r ; 

All nature calls aloud: ‘ Shall man do less 

Than heal the smiter and the railer bless ? 


4. Physics. Ut appears that the nations of Asia had some 
indistinct ideas of the principle of attraction, for they describe 
a fifth element * pervading all bodies, and causing their active 
influences. ‘The Vedas abound with allusions to a force uni- 
versally attractive, and residing chiefly in the sun. A won- 
derful passage to that effect occurs in the allegorical poem of 
Shirin and Ferhid, and which is quoted by Sir Wm. Jones 
at full length. We would not however lay much stress on 
such expressions ; since vague notions of sympathies, affinities, 
or attractions, have prevailed in the philosophical systems of 
all ages and countries. — Vhe Surya Siddhanta, or body of Indian 
astronomy, may be expected to appear in English, but there 
are at least three other Sazscrit books which treat of Astro- 
nomy. One of their authors writes also on geometry and uni- 
versal arithmetic, and refers to older books on algebra. ‘The 
most ample information might be obtained from the perusal 
of the Cobétradersa, or View of Geometrical Knowledge, in a very 
large volume, comprtising all of what remains of that science in 
the sacred language of India. ‘This curious y§rk could be 
purchased at Fayanagar.—5. Theology. ‘The - ideas of 
the Orientals are highly refined, and cloathed in the most 
sublime and splendid imagery. Yet it istasserted that multi- 
tudes of Hindus and Musselmans, at this day, believe all spirit 
to be homogeneous, emanating from the same eternal foun- 
tain of Divinity. ens agitat molem, &c. 

Questions and Remarks on the Astronomy of the Hindus. By 
John Playfair, 4. M1. Professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, 
Sc. written 10th October 1793.— Vhese queries are conceived 
with that distinctness, and expressed with that precision, 
which might be expected from the ingenuity of the learned 
Professor. The President, in returning the thanks of the So- 
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* Is not this the guintessence of the schoolmen? Rev. 
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ciety for this communication, affords us room to hope that the 
desiderata will soon be removed. 

Astronomical Ooservations made in the upper Parts of Hindus- 
tan, and on a Fourney thence to Oujein. By William Hunter, 
Esq.—These observations are numerous, and seem to have 
been made with care. Mr. Hunter carried with him a tenes 
inch sextant by Troughton, a chronometer by Brookbank, 
and an achromatic of Dolland, magnifying eighty times, 
The results will throw light on the geography and antiquities 
of India; for, the longitude of Ujjayini or Ujjein, the first 
meridian of the Hinpus, being determined, the position of 
Curucshitra, Vatsa, the pool Sannihita, Cancht, and other 
places celebrated in the Sanscrit books, may.be thence ascer- 
tained. It would also seem that the seven div ipas were only 
great peninsulas ; an argument confirmed by a passage in one 
of the Puranas. 

Table of Latitudes and Longitudes of some principal Places in 
India, determined from Astronomical Observations. By Mr. 
Reuben Burrow, communicated by Lieut. R.H. Colebrookesm 
This is an ample and valuable register; and from the ability 
and experience of the late Mr. Burrow, superior accuracy may 
be expected. -He estimates, indeed, that the errors in lati- 
tude will seldom exceed five seconds, and those in longitude © 
two or three minutes. 

Astronomical Observations made on a Survey through the Care 
natic and Mysore Country. By the Same. 

Astronomical Observations made on a Voyage to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands.: By Lieut. R. H. Colebrooke.—These 
observations are numerous. ‘The latitudes were determined 
from the meridional altitudes of certain bright stars, and the 
longitudes from the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. A fine sex- 
tant, with an artificial horizon, a chronometer, and an achro- 
matic of high magnifying power, were the instruments em- 
ployed. } 

Astronomical Observations. By William Hunter, E/y.—These 
are observations of latitude only, obtained chiefly from alti< 





tudes of the sun, Les. 


[To be continued.] 





_ — 


Arr. Il. A History of Inventions and Discoveries, by John Beck- 
mann, Public Professor of Economy in the University of Géttin- 
gen. ‘T'ranslated from the German by William Johnston. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 111s. Boards. Bell, Oxford-street. 


f\ s ‘s00n a8 we had cast our eyes on the title of this per- 

formance, we were struck with the mass of curious and 
(as we think) instructive information, which the laborious eru- 
dition 
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dition of a German professor might contrive to extract from the 
subject ; and our expectations have not been disappointed by a 
perusal of the volumes now before us. It is true that none of 
the inventions here recorded are of primary necessity; and 
that few aspire even to a secondary consideration ; 
“¢ Confer enim divina aliorum antigua reperta: 

Namque Ceres fertur fruges, Liberque liquoris 

Vitigeni laticem mortalibus instituisse”’ Lucretivs. 
—but, if the gifts of Ceres and Bacchus procured for them the 
honors of apotheosis, we may be allowed to inquire with com- 
placency to what age, or country, or individual, Europe is in- 
debted not only for the accurate mensuration of time by an 
elegant and portable instrument, and the abridgment of manual 
labour by the erection of mills for grinding and sawing, but 
also for the delicious flavor of the delicate ananas, and the 
glowing tints of the tulip.—We shall separately mention a 
variety of articles. 

‘ Italian Book-keeping” The principles of this method are 
manifestly deducible from the science of algebra; and Lucas 
Paciolus, who first taught it in Venice in 1495, was con- 
versant with the discoveries of the Arabs on that subject. Who 
was the inventor, however, is a question which remains un- 
determined ; and we would remark that the Banians of India 
have been, from time immemorial, in possession of the method 
of book-keeping by double entry, and that Venice was the em- 
porium of Indian commerce at the time at which Friar Lucas’s 
treatise appeared. We think M. Beckmann too sceptical in 
doubting whether the Romans were in some measure ace 
quainted with book-keeping ; for we deem the fact indisputa- 
ble, though their method might differ from ours. In addition 
to the passages quoted in the afirmative, we may cite the joy of 
a banker, in Plautus, after having adjusted his balance- sheet: 
“© Beatus videor; subduxi ratiunculam, quantum aris mibi sit, 
quantumgue alieni siet.” , 

© An Odometer’=is an instrument by which the steps of a per- 
son who walks, or the revolutions made by the wheels of a car- 
riage, may be counted, and distances consequently ascertained. 
The epoch of their first invention is totally unknown.: ¢ Vebi- 
cula iter metientia” are mentioned among the rarities of the 
Emperor Commodus. 

_ © A Machine for noting down Music’—was first constructed, 
in 1752, by Hohlfeld, an ingenious mechanic of Berlin. Mr. 
Creed, an English clergyman, had previously demonstrated its 
possibility: M. Unger of Einbech published, in the interim, a 
description of one with figures: but the artist had neither read 
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the demonstration nor the description. ‘To whom, then, shal] 
we assign the honour of the invention ? 

© Refining Gold and Silver Ore by Quick-silver’—was a process 
well known to the ahtients, as appears from the particular ac. 
count of it by Pliny. ‘Lhe only advantage possessed by the 
modern method of conducting the operation is, that the mer. 
cury is not dissipated, but collected in recipients for subsequent 
use. 

‘ Dry Gilding.’ ‘his method of gilding silver by means of 
a linen rag dipped in a solution of gold, which is afterward 
burnt, and the ashes rubbed on the silver, is said (though with. 
out proof) to be of German invention. 

© Gold Varnish’ was discovered, says our author, by Anto- 
nino Cento, an artist of Palermo, in 1620: but we should 
imagine that 11]b. of shell-lac dissolved in 41b. of alcohol 
could not be a gold varnish; at least, modern artists add other 
substances to communicate the yellow tinge, such as arnotto 
and turmeric.. 

‘ Tulips” The introduction of these beautiful flowers can 
with no propricty be classed among inventions, a remark which 
will apply to other articles of this work They are indigenous 
in Syria, and in many parts of southern Asia, ag well as in 
Greece and the countries bordering on the Euxine. It is pro- 
bable that Busbequius first brought them into western Europe, 
Gesner has given a botanical description of the first that he 
saw, iu 1559, the seeds of which were brought from Constan- 
tinople. We shall insert his account of the Tulipomania which 
raged in Holland in the middle of last century. 

¢ During the time of the Tulipeminia, a speculator often offered 
and paid large sums for a root which he never received, and never 
wished to receive, Another sold roots which he never possessed nor 


delivered. 

* Oft did a nobleman purchase of a chimney-sweep tulips to the 
amount of 2000 florins, and sold them at the same time to a farmer; 
and neither the nobleman, chimney-sweep, or (nor) farmer, had roots 
in their possession, or (nor) wished to possess them. Before the 
tulip season was over, more roots were sold and purchased, bespoken, 
and promised to be delivered, than in all probability were to be found 
m the gardens of Holland; and when Semper Augustus was not to 
be had, which happened twice, no species perhaps was oftener pur- 
chased and sold. Inthe space of three years, as Munting tells us, 
more than ten millions were expended in this trade, in only one tawn 
of Holland.’—* The whole of this trade was a game at hazard, as.the 
Mississippi trade was afterwards, and as stock-jobbing is at present.— 
Whoever is surprised that such a traffic should become general, needs 
only to reflect upon what is done where lotteries are established, by 
which trades are often neglected, and even abandoned, becaus¢ 
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a speedier mode of getting fortunes is pointed out to the lower 
classes.’ 

‘ Canary Birds.’ This tuneful inhabitant of the Canaries 
was unknown in Europe for above a century after the disco- 
very of these isles. They furnish a considerable article of 
commerce to some parts of Germany, particularly the Tyrolese; 
whence, it is computed, 1600 are annually brought to Eng- 
land. 

‘ Argol more commonly termed Archil, is a whitish moss, 
growing on rocks in the Canary and Cape de Verd islands, 
which yields a rich purple tincture, fugitive indeed, but ex- 
tremely beautiful. ‘The author supposes this mess to have 
been the phycos thalassion of Pliny, which was employed to give 
the ground or first tint to cloths, which they intended to dye 
with the costly purple, (gut conchylits substernitur.) The Ro- 
mans procured it from the Levant, where it is still found, and 
whence the method of preparing it was brought to Florence in 
the beginning of the 14th century by a German, or (as some 
say) an Englishman, whose posterity still retain the name 
thence acquired of Rucellai, corrupted from Orieellarii. 

¢ Magnetic cures. Aetius, who lived in the year 500, is the 
earliest writer who mentions an opinion of the external appli- 
cation of the magnet proving efficacious in certain disorders : 
“ Tradunt magnetem detentum manu chiragrorum ac podagricorum 
dolores ipsorum sedare. Ji que convulsis opitulatur.” ‘The pre- 
sent author quotes Marcellus and Leonard Camillus, as affirmin 
that they held it effectual in removing the tooth-ach, but these 
writers speak only of the head-ach and gout. 

© Secret Poisons.’ ‘The malignant art of preparing slow poi- 
sons appears early to have attained a fatal perfection: but we 
know not whence the author concludes that mineral poisons 
were ve employed by the antients. One hundred and fifty 
ladieS, of the first families of Rome, were convicted and pu- 
nished for distributing poison, about two hundred years before 
the Christian sera: but the last century produced two veneficz 
at least equal in infamy and art, S. Loffana in Italy, and the 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers in France. Perhaps it would have 
been as well to have omitted this article. 

© Wooden Bellows.’ Our common bellows, which consist of 
two boards joined together by a piece of leather, and which 
are possibly an imitation of the lungs, appear to have been 
early known to the Greeks. Homer describes Vulcan as usin 
twenty bellows at once, in the formation of the shield of Achil- 
les :—but bellows made of leather are attended with some incone 
veniences, when applied to metallurgical operations: they 
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require careful management, frequent and expensive repairs, 
and suffer a considerable portion of the air to escape. To 
remedy these, the wooden bellows were invented by two bro- 
thers, millers in Franconia, named Schelham, about the year 
1630. eg 

‘ Coaches. [A long article.] ‘To what nation ought we to ascribe 
the invention of coaches? If under this name we comprchend covered 
carriages, these are so old as not to admit of any doubt respecting the 
question. ‘To the following, however, one might expect an answer : 
Who first fell on the idea of suspending the body of the carriage from 
elastic springs? To this question, however, I can find no answer, 
except that the coach in which Lewis X1V. made his public en. 
trance, about the middle of last century, appears, from a drawing in 
the king’s library, to have been a suspended carriage.’ 

© Water Clocks? ‘The invention of this kind of clock-work 
is ascribed by Vitruvius to Ctesibius, of Alexandria, who lived 
under Ptolemy Evergetes, or about the year 245 before the 
Christian «era. They;were introduced at Rome by P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica, abouta century afterward. 

© Turmalin” ‘This electric stone was first brought from 
Ceylon by the Dutch, in the /ast or about the beginning of the 
present century. The properties attributed by the antients to the 
lyncurium and theamedes are too indefinitely mentioned, to 
permit us to decide whether they were acquainted with the 
‘Turmalin under one of these names. 

© Speaking Trumpets. The merit of this invention is con. 
tested by our countryman Sir Samuel Morland, and Kircher 
the Jesuit. It was made known, however, in the year 1671 :— 
but it should be remembered that fhe Arabian travellers, who 
visited China in the gth century, mention the use of trumpets 
in that country, by means of which words might be conveyed 
to a great distance. 

© Ananas? ‘This exquisite fruit was first made known to 
European botanists by Don Gongalo Hernandez de Oviedo, who 
was Governor of St. Domingo in 1535. * It was brought,” 
says Acosta, ** from Santa Cruz to the West Indies, and af- 
terward transplanted to the East-Indies and China, where it 
was at that time (1578) common.” We would, however, 
remark that the name of this fruit, Ain-anas, is Arabic, and 
descriptive of it, which is seldom the case with any but indi- 
genous plants: the Arabic signifies ‘* the human eye,” with 
which the surface of the fruit seems thickly studded: but it is 
not mentioned in the Amra Cusa, a Sanscrit dictionary, com- 
piled before the Christian era, though that work contains an 
uncommonly. copious nomenclature of plants ;—whence we 
must infer that it was unknown in Hindustan at that period. ~ 

9 © Sympathetic 
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© Sympathetic Ink, the Diving-bell, and Artificial Rubies? 
We must refer to the work itself for an account of these and 
a few other articles. : 

© Sealing Wax. . Under this article, we think, the author 
has confounded several substances applied to different purposes. 
‘ There are five substances,’ says he, °§ besides metals, with 
which letters and public acts were sealed, viz. terra sigillaris 
(commonly termed Creta), cement, paste, common wax, and 
sealing-wax.” We conceive it probable that the first and cer- 
tainly two following substances were only used for agglutina- 
ting the extremities of the paper, to which an impression in 
common wax was superadded, After much learned disserta- 
tion, the author leaves the date of the introduction or inven- 
tion of sealing-wax unascertained :—but, since the principal 
ingredient in its composition is lac (improperly termed a gum), 
and that is produced only in Assam, we may reasonably deduce 
that the Portuguese brought it, and the method of preparing it, 
from their settlements in Bengal. 

© Corn-mills,” The first piece of mechanism of this kind, 
moved by water, of which we have any account, was situated 
near the residence of Mithridates; and one was erected on the 
Tiber, a little while before the time of Augustus. Wind-miils 
are first mentioned in a diploma, dated in 1105, in which a 
convent in France is allowed to erect ** molendina ad ventum.” 

© Saffron.’ Professor B. entertains no doubt that the crocus 
of the antients was the plant still distinguished by that name, 
but is greatly astonished at its reputation as a perfume. He 
infers that their taste in this particular was not better than their 
taste in cookery, and that the exquisite perfumes, which the 
young beauty mentioned by Catullus received from Venus and 
the Loves, durst not have appeared in our modern myropoliz. 
We do not, however, recollect any passages in which the smell 
of the flower is extolled ; and in those which are quoted by 
our author, liquid essences are clearly meant. We remember 
to have perused a writer who treats of the cultivation of saftron, 
and furnishes a receipt for procuring an extract which, he says, 
possesses a highly fragrant odour, and a rich aromatic taste. 

© Alum’—was unknown to the antients, whose a/umen was 
the modern vitriol. Our author is surely precipitate in term- 
ing the basis of this salt * a peculiar earth.’ Watson calls it 
‘* the purest clay.” } 

‘ Artichoke.’ The learned Professor pathetically laments the 
trouble which this plant has innocently occasioned him and 
others. Neither its origin nor its name is susceptible of elu- 
Gidation. He is confident, however, that neither the Cinara, 
Carduus, Scolymus, nor Corotus, of Pliny, was the modern 
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artichoke. We shall only remark that its Arabic name of 
s© Hershef” is descriptive of its figure, whence it may be pre- 
sumed to be indigenous to that country. 

© Saw-mills’ Ausonius speaks of several mills erected on 
the Roer inthe 4th century, for sawing marble. The first for 
sawing wood, the existence of which can be ascertained, is 
one at Augsburgh in 1222 Notwithstanding the silence of 
antient writers, it seems to us indisputable that the principle of 
these machines would be applied to wood before marble. 

© Insurance” Was this useful mode of dividing the risk at- 
tendant on sea adventures known to the antients? Puffendorff, 
Anderson, and others, relying on certain passages in Livy, 
Suetonius, and Cicero, decide the question in the affirmative. 
We agree with Professor Beckmann in thinking the first and 
second inapplicable, but that the last seems scarcely sus- 
ceptible of any other explanation. Let us consider the pas- 
sages themselves. Livy mentions that, when the Roman army 
was distressed for provisions in Spain, the repubdlic contracted 
with a company of merchants for supplying them, ‘* ut que in 
naves imposuissent, ab hostium tempestatisque vi publico pericule 
essent.” Suetonius says that the Emperor Claudius * negotia- 
toribus certa lucra proposuit, suscepto in se damno, si cut quid per 
tempestates accidisset”’ These public indemnifieations of private 
losses must be considered as an encouragement to certain enter- 
prises, and have no analogy with the practice of insurance. 
Cicero writes “* Laodicee me predes accepturum arbitror omnis 
pecunia publice, ut mihi © pepulo cautum sit sine vecture periculo.” 
The solution of the question will depend on the signification 
here annexed to the word predes. Our author supposes that a 
remittance by bills of exchange is here meant. He asserts that 
he has examined the maritime laws of Oleron, of Gothland, of 
the Hanseatic towns, and of Catalonia, without finding any 
traces of insurance. A code of regulations is still observed on 
the exchange at Leghorn, drawn up at Florence in 1523, on 
the subject of insurance. 

© Clocks and Watches’—constitute the subject of the three 
‘papers which conclude the volume: the first by Professor Ham- 
berger, the second by the Honourable Daines Barrington, and 
the third by Mr. Jamieson of Forfar. Suffice it to say, that 
neither ascertains the inventor of clocks moved by wheels and 
weights; that the first gentleman thinks it belongs to the 11th 
century, as frequent mention of horologia occurs at that period, 
in terms inapplicable to dials or water clocks ; and he ascribes it 
(though without adducing proof) to the Saracens. The most 
remarkable passage in the second paper is the description of the 
watch said to have belonged to king Robert Bruce, ‘The third 
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developes the deception practised on antiquaries by the person 
who first sold that watch as an antique, after having altered its 
appearance so as to countenance the imposture. 

We have now mentioned most of the contents of the first 

yolume of this work; and our readers will have remarked that 
much learning and research are bestowed in tracing to their 
origin a variety of arts, comforts, and laxuries, which concur 
to grace, and in some measure to constitute, civilized life. If 
the crimes of ambitious princes, if the intrigues of corrupt 
statesmen, if the horrors of wide-wasting war, are by any 
deemed fitter subjects for the historic pen, from such an opi- 
nion we must Continue to dissent; until it is demonstrated that 
to depopulate a province confers a more legitimate claim to 
celebrity, than to enrich an empire by unfolding new sources of 
industry, or to decorate it with arts unknown to preceding 
generations. It must be confessed, however, that the subjects 
which have attracted the attention of the Economic Professor 
are not all entitled, by their importance, to claim particular 
consideration: but his apology must be “* Frivola hec fortassis 
suipiam && nimis levia esse videatur, sed curiositas nibil recusat.” 
—We now proceed to the contents of the second volume. 
_ © Artificial Pearls” About the middle of the last century, 
a French bead-maker, named Jaquin, remarked that, when the 
small fish called ables or ablettes (bleaks, or blays), were 
washed, the water was filled with luminous silver-coloured 
particles. After having stood for some time, it deposited a 
sediment possessing the lustre of the most beautiful pearls, 
which naturally suggested the idea of imitating them. It is 
named pearl-essence, and, mixed with melted isinglass, is 
blown into thin glass globules, which are agitated until the 
mixture is equally diffused throughout. From 18 to 20,000 
bleak are requisite to procure a pound of essence. From the 
following anecdote, it seems unquestionable that Linné had 
actually discovered a manner of causing the production of pearls 
in shell-fish. ¢ Linné once shewed me,’ says Professor B., 
‘ among his collection of shells, a small box filled with pearls, 
and said hos uniones confeci artificio meo; sunt tantum guingue 
annorum, {5 tamen tam magni.’ ‘The sheli-fish from which they 
were produced was a kind of muscle. 

* Paving of Streets.’ Isidorus says that the Carthaginians 
were the first who adopted this practice, primum autem Peni 
dicuntur lapidibus vias stravisse.”’ The first of the Roman high- 
Ways, it is well known, was constructed during the censorship 
of Appius Claudius: but, although historians are silent with 
tespect to the streets of Rome, it is dificult to suppose that 
they continued unpaved, while, with less necessity and more 
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expence, that improvement was extended toa distance from 


‘the capital. The first modern city Of Europe of which the 


streets were paved was Cordova, in Spain, which owed this 
convenience to Abdulrahman II. in 850. ‘The orders for paving 
the metropolis of France were issued in 1184, by Philip Au. 
gustus. | 

© Collections of Natural Curiosities.” The temples of anti. 
quity were the repositories of every thing curious in nature, or 
costly in art; and though neither collected nor arranged with 
a view to facilitate the study of natural history, yet they 


doubtless underwent the careful inspection of the lovers of 


that science, as we learn from the practice of Pliny and others, 
They were, however, unacquainted with the modern method 
of preserving animal substances in spirits of wine; for which 
salt-urine, honey, or wax, furnished an imperfect substitute, 
We are told by Suetonius that the Emperor Augustus had, in 
his palace, a collection of natural curiosities: but private col- 


lections are no where mentioned; though, from the pains 


taken by Theophrastus, Aristotle, and Apuleius, to procure 
curious subjects, their existence can scarcely be doubted. 

Speaking of Queen Elizabeth, Professor B. says that she was 
daughter of Henry II., a typographical mistake, we presume, 
but unnoticed in the list of errata. 

© Chimneys.’ After a critical examination of all the passages 
in antient authors connected with the subject, M. Beckmann 
concludes that the accommodation of a chimney was totally un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, the smoke of whose apart 
ments must have escaped through apertures in the walls or roofs, 
It is certain that no traces of chimnies were found in the houses 
discovered at Herculaneum, and described by the Abbé Winc- 
kelmann. | 

© Hungary-water’-—is procured by distilling the leaves and 
flowers of rosemary in alcohcl. Professor Beckmann examines 
the grounds for attributing this invention to Elizabeth, queen 
of Hungary, who dicd in 1481, and finally decides against the 
claim of her majesty to the discovery. ‘The receipt was first 
published by Zipata, an Italian physician of the 16th century, 
who had it from Arnoldus de Villa Nova. 

© Cork is the exterior bark of a tree belonging to the genus 
of the oak, which grows wild in the southern parts of Europe, 
particularly France, Spain, Portugal, and Tuscany. When 
the tree is about fifteen years old, it is fit to be barked, and 
this can be done successively for eight years.’ We presumé 
that the author means that the bark may be stripped off oncein 
‘eight years, though either he or the translator has expressed tt 


inaccurately, . Cork was employed by the Romans for every 
purpose 
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purpose to which it is applied at present; it was attached to 
the nets of fishers, and it was made into soles, and used for 
stopping wine flasks before the invention of bottles. 

© Apothecaries.’ It is not easy to determine in what respects 
the pigmentarii, seplasiarti, pharmacopole, & medicamentarii of 
the Romans agreed with, and in what respects they differed 
from, our modern apothecaries, or each other:—but, when 
did physicians begin to give up entirely the preparation of me- 
dicines to apothecaries, and when did the latter acquire with 
their name an exclusive title to their business? Conring asserts 
that the first took place in Africa as early as the first century, 
whence it was introduced into Spain and Italy. The word 
apotheca signified any kind of store, magazine, or warehouse; 
and its proprietor was styled apothecarius. We must not, 
therefore, in writings of the 13th and 14th century, consider 
apotheca as a medicinal repository, but as a common shop; 
which is evident from its derivatives, dottega in. Italian, and 
boutique in French. 

¢ Quarantine. Theintroduction of this salutary regulation 
is assigned by Dr. Mead to the Venetians in 1484. ‘The ob- 
servations of M. Beckmann neither confirm nor refute the un- 
supported assertion of our ingenious countryman. 

‘ Paper-hangings.’ ‘The invention of this elegant and con- 
venient ornament, our author (somewhat reluctantly, for the 
English are no favourites,) ascribes to England. An artist 
named Jerome Lanyer obtained from Charles I. a patent for af- 
fixing woollen and silken shreds on linen cloth, &c. for hang- 
ings; which, he imagines, preceded and suggested the use of 
paper for that purpose. 

‘ Kermes, or Cochineal? There are three kinds of cochineal. 
‘ The first is the American, which is most used at present ; 
superior in quality, and higher in price than the others. By 
Linne it is called coccus cacti. The second kind is found chiefly 
on a species of oak, the quercus ilex, in the Levant, Spain, 
France, and other southern countries, and is therefore called 
coccus ilicis, coccus arborum, and kermes. ‘The third compre- 
hends that saleable cochineal, found on the roots of several 
perennial plants, which is known commonly under the appella- 
tion of Polish or German cochineal, or coccus radicum.” The 
second species of it seems to have been used by all the nations 
of antiquity, and Professor 'ychsen conceives it to have been 
known to Moses under the name of Iola. It was then used 
for giving the ground to cloths intended to be dyed with the 
rich purple. The following etymologies present themselves 
from the history of this insect. From its Latin appellation, 
coccus, the Spanish diminutive coccinella, cochineal; from its 
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Arabic name Kermez, the colour cramaisi, in French, erimsom, 
In the middle ages it was called vermiculum, whence vermeil 
and vermillion, though now applied to pulverized cinnabar. 

‘ Writing Pens” Had the antients been acquainted with the 
art of employing goose-quills for writing, says our author, 
they would have dedicated to Minerva, not the owl, but the 
goose. ‘Ihey are undoubtedly better calculated for tracing the 
Roman character than reeds, but they succeed badly in form. 
ing the Arabic letters, and are totally unfit for imitating the 
Sanscrit. ‘The antients procured their best reeds from Egypt 
and Caria ; and it is remarkable that their Latin appellation, 
calamus (callam), is that by which they are still known over 
most part of Asia. The first mention of quills as an instru- 
ment for writing occurs in Isidorus, who died in 636: * Jn- 
strumenta scribe calamus && penna.” 


[ To be concluded in our next Review. 
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Arr. III. Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Oxford. With original Correspondence and an- 
thentic Papers, never before published. By William Coxe M. A. 
F.R.S. F.A.S. Rector of Bemerton. 4to. 3 Vols. 3l. 45s. 
Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 


{* can scarcely be necessary for us to make any general or in- 

troductory remarks on the subject of these volumes. The 
importance of the period, of which they elucidate the history, 
is sufhciently obvious ; and its near approximation to our own 
times renders any authentic documents respecting it more than 
usually interesting. In regard tothe author of the work, also, 
he is so generally known in the literary world, and his reputation 
is so well established, that we need only observe that this pub- 
lication will procure for him additional fame, on account of the 
industry and abilities which it exemplifies. 

The first of these volumes, consisting of nearly 800 pages, 
contains the A{Lemoirs, and the two other volumes contain the 
Papers and Correspondence. The main subject of the work, 
comprehending Walpole’s life of 69 years, and his administra- 
tion of 27, is divided by Mr. Coxe into the following eight 
periods.—From his birth to the accession of George I. 1676- 
1714.— Thence to the commencement of the South-Sea 
scheme in 1720.—Thence to the death of George I. in 1727. 
—From the accession of George II. to the resignation of Lord 
Townshend 1727-1730—Thence to the dissolution of the 
parliament in 1734.—Thence to the death of Queen Caroline 
In 1737-——Thence to the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole in 
37423;—and thence to his death in 1745. The letters — 
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other documents contained in the 2d and 3d vols. are also, 
for the facility of reference, divided into eight periods ;—apply- 
ing to the subjects of the corresponding periods in the narra- 
tive. ; ; 

In a prefatory explanation of the circumstances which led 
him to this undertaking, Mr. Coxe makes a full display of the 
ample unpublished materials which have enabled him, in treat- 
ing the reigns of the first and second kings of the House of 
Hanover, to trace motives of action unknown to former his- 
torians, and to place in a new light the foreign and domestic 
transactions of the cabinet. ‘The papers belonging to the dif. 
ferent branches of the Walpole and Townshend families na- 
turally make the principal figure in the list: but, anxious to 
hear those who opposed as well as those who supported the 
measures of Sir Robert, Mr. Coxe applied for and obtained 
communications of the Stanhope, Middleton, Melcombe, and 
Egremont papers. ‘These he has printed as he has found them, 
not omitting a single invective, but leaving the reader to judge 
between the partial eulogiums of Hervey and the acrimonious 
reproaches of Bolingbroke. 

Of printed authorities, Mr. Coxe says that he has principally 
consulted ‘Tindal’s, or rather Birch’s, continuation of Rapin. 
He regards Smollet as a careless or partial writer, who appears 
never to have examined the journals, and but superficially to 
have perused the parliamentary debates. Belsham he thinks a 
copyist of Smollet as to facts; although differing from him in 
speculations. Mr. Coxe has not relied on either as an autho- 
rity. 

Tn examining the Walpole and Orford papers, the author 
finds convincing proof of the authenticity and general accuracy 
of Chandler’s parliamentary proceedings. From the year 1735, 
the speeches in parliament were given in the Gentleman’s Magae 
zine by Guthrie, and in the London Magazine by Gordon, both 
of whom constantly attended in the gallery of the house, and re- 
ceived information from members. From the year 1740, many 
of the debates in the Gentleman’s Magazine were written b 
Dr. Johnson. , His biographers, prone to tredulity and wonder, 
have represented these specches as fictitious; and Johnson is 
said to have confessed that they were chiefly the work of his 
Own imagination: but the truth is, as Mr. Coxe asserts, that 
‘Johnson constantly received notes and heads of the speeches 
from persons employed by Cave, and particularly from Guthrie? 
‘The present Bishop of Salisbury,’ adds Mr. C. ¢recollects that 
hethas seen several of these notes, which Guthrie com- 
sumone to him on the very day on which he obtained 
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Of this vast mass of materials, printed and in manuscript, the 
author appears to us to have made a very judicious use. Wal. 
pole’s speeches in parliament indeed, as well as those of his 
opponents, are’ given at greater length than is warranted by 
the example of the best modern historians : but it must be re- 
membered that the present memoirs are intended not merely to 
relate the general history of Sir Robert’s administration, but to 
display the character of the man; his prudence, his sagacity, 
his passionate love of peace, and his unwearied exertions, 
both in and out of parliament, for preserving that inestimable 
blessing. If the observation, therefore, stigmatising ‘Thucy- 
dides, that ** in his work more is satd than done,” be in some 
measure applicable to Mr. Coxe, let it not be forgotten that 
the latter is also deserving of a place among those whom the 
Greeks distinguished as pragmatic historians; chiefly because 
the speeches interwoven in their narratives exhibited the prac- 
tice, as well as the theory, of public business ; illustrated the 
conduct of parties ; explained the obstacles which lay in the way 
of great designs ; and exemplified the manner in which those 
obstacles might be encountered and surmounted. 

The prelude to Walpole’s merited rise was his unmerited 
disgrace in 1712. He was then imprisoned in the Tower, in 
consequence of his zealous defence of the whig ministry, with 
whom he had acted as secretary at war; and he was at that time 
of so little celebrity, that Swift calls him ‘* ome Mr. Robert 
Walpole.” <A few years afterward, (October 1715,) he was 
appointed First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Coxe’s observations on this 
eccasion are worth transcribing : 


‘ He was raised to this high station at a very critical junCiure; 2 
rebellion in the kingdom ; a faction secretly aiding and abetting the 
Pretender ; divisions in the cabinet, and a disaffected body among 
the Whigs, already preparing the schism which broke out in the en- 
suing year; and in the latter part of his life, he often adverted to 
the difficulty he now experienced in conciliating the discordant 
members of administration, and supporting the house of Brunswick 
on the throne. 

‘ The king’s speech ; the zealous addresses of congratulation 
made by both houses on the suppression of the rebellion ; the impeach- 
ment and condemnation of the rebel lords, took up the principal at- 
tention of both houses, for a considerable time after the meeting of 
parliament, on the 14th of December; and the petitions in favour of 
the earls of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, and Kenmure, were urged 
with such vehemence, and so warmly supported by several members 
in the house of commons, as irritated Walpole, and induced him to 
Observe, “ I am moved with indignation to see that there should be 
such unworthy members of this great body, who can, without blush- 
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sng, open their mouths in favour of rebels and parricides, who, far 
from making the least advance towards deserving favour, by an in- 
eenuous discovery of the bottom of the present horrid conspiracy, 
have rather aggravated their guilt, both by their sullen silence and 
prevaricating answers ; the earl of Derwentwater,’’ added he, ‘ pre- 
tended, and affirmed, that he went unprepared, and was drawn un- 
awares into this rebellion ; yet to my knowledge, he had been tam- 
ering with several people, to persuade them to rise in favour of 
the Pretender, six months before he appeared in arms :*’ and with a 
view to prevent the house being troubled with any further petitions, 
which it was determined to reject, Walpole himself proposed an ad- 
journment to the 1st March, as it was known that their execution 
was to take place before that time: the motion met with so strong 
an opposition, that it was carried only by a majority of seven voices. 
But Walpole proved his indignation to originate in virtuous and dis- 
interested motives, when he stated to the house, that he had been 
offered £.60,000 to save the life of one single person (the earl of Der- 
wentwater). Healso spoke, as one of the managers for the commons, 
in the prosecution of the earl of Wintown, another of the rebel lords; 
and he seems in every instance to have urged the necessity of adopt- 
ing severe measures in the present alarming crifis ; a mode of conduct 
so opposite to the natural bias of his temper, which ‘always leaned 
to the side of humanity, as proved his full conviction, that too much 
lenity shewn to persons taken in flagrant rebellion, would at this 
period have proved dangerous to the state. 

‘ Much has been said of the severity shewn by government to the 
people who took up arms in favour of the Pretender; and from the 
accounts of the party writers, it might be supposed, that thousands 
and tens of thousands had fallen sacrifices to their mistaken princi- 
ples; that no clemency was shewn to any of the rebels; no distinc. 
tion made between the leaders and their deluded followers. But on 
a candid investigation of the fact, on the authority of the persons 
who have condemned these measures, the result will be, that ¢hree 
lords were beheaded on Tower-hill; that the judges having found 
many guilty of high treason in Lancashire, two-and-twenty were ex- 
ecuted at Preston and Manchester; that of a great number found 
guilty at London, only four were hanged. Such were the lenient 
proceedings against the rebels, which writers, adopting a peevish 
expression of the great Lord Somers, have magnified into the pro- 
scriptions of Marius and Sylla; and fascinated by the metaphorical 
eloquence of Bolingbroke, have taken in its full latitude his malig- 
nant assertion, ‘¢ ‘That the violence of the Whigs dyed the royal 
ermines with blood.”? In fact, no government can exist, if a// rebels 
taken with arms in their hands are permitted to escape with impunity ; 
aid too great lenity under a new king, who was a foreigner, strug- 
gling against a competitor claiming the crown by hereditary right, 
and supported by all the Roman Catholics, and the principal Tories, 
would have been not only imprudent, but even inhuman; because it 
would have held up impunity to those who should raise the standard 
of ingurrection in future. Nor did it ever happen, on the conclusion 
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of a rebellion for a disputed succession, that so few sacrifices were 
made to the public security.’ 


As the skill of a pilot is best seen in a war of the elements, 
so that of a minister is most clearly manifested amid popular 
commotions. In the year 1725, which was distinguished by 
the celebrated treaties of Vienna and Hanover, the domestic 
tranquillity of this country was interrupted by disturbances in 
Ireland relating to Mr. Wood’s patent for a copper coinage, 
and in Scotland by the ferment raised in consequence of the 
malt duty. The former of those transactions is here related 
with great accuracy and fullness. Mr. Coxe’s original and aue 
thentic documents are employed by him with great advantage, 
in detecting error and refuting calumny. ‘The reader will not 
fail to recollect, among innumerable other misrepresentations 
of this affair, the words of Dr. Johnson in his Life of Swift: 
*¢ one Wood of Wolverhampton, a man enterprising and ra- 
pacious, had, as is said, by a present to the Duchess of Mun- 
ster, obtained a patent empowering him to coin halfpence and 
farthings for the kingdom of Ireland.” Again; ‘ the scarcity 
of copper which was already great, Wood took care to render 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old halfpence; and 
was about to turn his brass into gold, when Swift, finding 
that the metal was debased to an enormous degree, wrote let- 
ters to shew the folly of giving gold and silver for coin worth 
perhaps not a third part of its nominal value.” Again; “the 
benefit was indeed great. Swift had rescued Ireland from a 
very oppressive and predatory invasion.’’— Such is the language 
of ignorance or of faction! but the simple narrative of this 
once important business is given by Mr. Coxe as follows: 


‘ There being great deficiency of copper currency in Ireland, the 
king, in virtue of his prerogative, granted to William Wood, a pa- 
tent for coining farthings and halfpence, to the value of £. 100,000 
sterling, on certain terms which the patentee was bound to follow. 
William Wood, who in the party language of Swift is ridiculed 
under the denomination of a hardware man and a low mechanic, was 
a great proprietor and renter of iron works in England. He had a 
lease of all the mines on the crown lands in thirty-nine counties, was 
proprietor of several iron and copper works, and carried on, to a very 
considerable amount, manufactures for the different preparations of 
those metals.) Among many proposals submitted to government, 
that which he delivered was accepted, and was considered by all per- 
sons of judgment or capacity, not biassed by party or national pre- 
jidice, as beneficial to Jreland. — | . 

‘ But the natives did not see it in so favourable a light, and -be- 
fore the money was circulated, a general ferment was excited. The 
ostensible causes of complaint were derived from the consideration, 
that the king had treated Ireland as a dependant kingdom, that the 
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atent was granted to a person who was not a native, that the coin 
was stamped in England, and that as a great profit was likely,to be 
derived, the benefit should have principally accrued to the public. 
All the attempts of the duke of Grafton, then lord lieutenant, to 
subdue the public aversion were ineffectual. The spirit of opposition 
seized all orders of men, and even many of the king’s servants, whe 
held the chief places under his administration. 

‘ Inflamed by national zeal, the two houses passed addresses to the 
crown accusing the patentee of fraud and deceit, asserting that the 
terms of the patent were infringed both in the quantity and quality 
of the coin, that the circulation of the halfpence would be highly 
prejudicial to the revenue, destructive of the commerce, and of most 
dangerous consequence to the rights and properties of the subjects : 
the commons, with an absurdity and effrontery hardly credible, de- 
elared, that even had the terms of the patent been complied with, 
the nation would have suffered a loss at least of one hundred and hity 
per cent ! and indeed the whole clamour rested on partial or ignorant 
‘representations. It was not at that time expected or dwelt on as a 
matter of speculative propriety, that the weight of the copper coin 
should be adequate to its circulating value; and the assertion that 
Wood had carried on notorious frauds and deceits in the coinage, as 
advanced by Swift, and that the intrinsic was not equal to one eighth 
of the nominal value, was proved to be false by an assay made at the 
mint, under Sir Isaac Newton, and his two associates, men of no less 
honour than capacity, the result of which was, that in weight, good- 
ness, and fineness, it rather exceeded than fell short of the conditions 
of the patent. 

‘ But the clamour, however unjust, was raised, and became ges 
neral; and it was a necessary act of prudence, not to increase the 
ferment, by forcing upon a nation what was considered as unjust 
and fraudulent. Lord Carteret, who succeeded the duke of Grafton 
in the office of lord lieutenant, failed no less than his predecessor, 
in all his endeavours to obtain the introduction of the copper money. 
The patent was surrendered, and tranquillity restored. Wood, as 
an indemnification for the loss he had sustained, received pensions to 
the amount of £. 3,000 a year for eight years.’ 


This narrative, which throws new light on a very famous 
transaction, is follewed by much secret history; in which the 
characters of the Duke of Grafton, Lord Middleton, Saing 
John Brodrick his son, and of Thomas Brodrick his brother, 
are set in a very different light from that in which they have 
hitherto been exhibited. ; 

During the administration of Walpole, Facobitism occasion- 
ed as much alarm as Facobinism does in the present day. The 
power of the minister was also supported by the terror of Ja- 
cobitism. About the time of the accession of George II. the 
Secretary of Lord Orrery observed to the exiled Bishop of Ro- 
chester, that, if the project to destroy Sir Robert Walpole was 
successful, he had more hopes of seeing the Cheyalier restored 
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than from any foreign assistance in the world. Atterbury him. 
self also acknowleged that the king knew his interest too well 
to encourage any attempts against the minister. 

In pourtraying the character of Walpole, Mr. Coxe does not 
omit to give at full length the pictures of his political adver. 
saries; particularly those of Bolingbroke, Wyndham, and 
Pulteney. The following account of Bolingbroke’s principles 
and writings appears to us judicious, satisfactory, and well 
written ; concise without obscurity, .and full without: redun- 


dancy : 


‘ From the versatility of Bolingbroke’s political life, no fundamen: 
tal principle of action could be expected ; for where is that principle 
which at some period he had not violated ? Where was the party to 
which he had not rendered himself obnoxious? Nothing then re- 
mained for him, but to form a political creed as versatile as his life, 
and which, Proteus-like, adapted itself to all times, situations, and 
circumstances. 

‘ His doctrines are principally reduced under three heads. A go. 
vernment by prerogative, rather than by influence ; coalition of pars 


ties ; the supposed perfection of the human species in particular in- 


stanccs. 

‘ The leading principle of his writings was, that a government by 
prerogative was better than a government by influence. In enforcin 
this topic, the author betrays his aversion to the revolution, while 
he affects to praise it, by an assertion no less remarkable for its au- 
dacity than its untruth; namely, that the rights of the subject were 
more endangered by the system of influence, which had taken 
place since, than by that of arbitrary power which was pursued 
before that wra. That the crown had acquired more sources of 
power by the establishment of the funds, and nomination of re- 
venue officers, and enjoyed the means of invading liberty more effec- 
tually by the constitution of the revenue, than it ever had been in- 
vaded by prerogative. He characterises prerogative as a mere chimera, 
and influence as a new and undefinable monster, far more dangerous to 
our liberties. He avers, that national corruption, which he makes 
the necessary consequence of investing the crown with the nomina- 
tion of the officers employed in managing the revenue, is become 
universal, and that the loss of liberty +is the natural and necessary 
consequence of national corruption. From these premises he draws 
the obvious conclusion, that it becomes highly necessary to save the 
ruin of the constitution, by reducing the power of the king, by 
means of an independent house of commons; and declares that the 
only method of effecting this, was to lessen the means of corruption, 
to revive frequent parliaments, and to insure their purity by intro- 
ducing self-denying ordinances. 

‘ This tenet could only be supported by the other two doctrines, 
equally absurd and extravagant. The second of these doctrines was 
to enforce the coalition of parties, by which he understocd that all 
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the invidious distinctions of Whig and Tory *, Dissenter and Church 
man, which had so long troubled and distracted the kingdom, should 
be sunk into those of court and country ; the first of which he con- 
siders as a faction and confederacy against the other; and the second he 
characterises under the denomination of constitutionalists. 

‘ With a view to effect this purpose in a free country, in which 

arty is an essential requisite, he drew out a system of policy so 
artfully contrived, that any man, whatever were his political opinions, 
might, without appearing to desert his own private notions of go- 
vernment, enlist himself under the banners of any opposition, or vote 
in favour of any question, however repugnant to his real sentiments, 
under the notion of opposing or driving out a corrupt minister, and 
the semblance of laying aside all prejudice and party attachment. 

‘ In attempting to explode all former distinctions, to unite men of all 
denominations, and to change the narrow spirit of party into a diffusive 
spirit of public benevolence, he well knew that he contradicted the his- 
tory of past ages, and the experience of his own; and he therefore 
broached the third doctrine, the supposed perfection of the human 
species, in particular instances. Convinced of the absurdity of ad- 
vancing, that an opposition composed of the most heterogeneous parts 
could continue uniformly true to their professed principles, and would 
not be divided or desert each other at the instigations of ambition 
or self-interest, he turned his hopes of success from the many to the 
few; to those few who engross the whole reason of the species, who are 
born to instruct, to guide, and to preserve, and who are designed to be tutors 
and guardians of human kind. Forgetting his own complaint, that 
human passions are so strong, and human reason so weak, he described 
men as they ought to be, and not as they are ; men whom he repre- 
presented as stars still stuck in good plenty up and down our hemisphere, 
making virtue the foundation of their friendship, and merit the title to 
their favour ; delighting rather to be thought good than great ; just in all 
their dealings ; moderate in their pleasures; not solicitous for a place because 
they want it, but because the place wants them. 

* But still conscious that he overrated the number of those chosen 
few, he concentrated the virtues and wisdom of the whole species 
into one man, A PATRIOT KING, whom he considered as born to 
form the happiness and glory of England, under whose government 
the head, and all the members, should be united in one common cause, and 
animated by one common spirit. 

‘ In drawing this chimerical character, he laid down positions no 
less chimerical. He supposed that all distinctions of party, all cabals 
for favour, and all jealousy in individuals possessing, or contending 
for power, should be entirely suppressed by the wisdom and virtue 
of one man, whom he calls @ sort of standing miracle ; and that a 
whole nation should be so perfect in judgment, and just in practice, 
as to acknowledge that they were made happy by such exertions. In 
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‘ * The impossibility of reconciling the Whigs and the Tories, 
and the diflerent views of those parties, are fully shewn by his own 
confession, in a letter to Sir William Wyndham, July 23, 1739 
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this extraordinary attempt to reconcile the ideas of a government 
by prerogative with those of liberty and happiness, he endeavours 
to bribe the imagination instead of convincing the judgment, by an 
artificial and brilliant display of all those scenes of splendor and do. 
mestic felicity which are so lavishly and exquisitely pourtrayed in 
the Cyropedia of Xenophon, and Fenelon’s 'Telemachus;_ scenes 
which adorn the page of the speculative philosopher, but must be 
considered as mere puerilities from a practical politician. 

¢ In giving these reveries to the public, he made use of a specious 
pheutialinan. then novel, and calculated to make an impres. 
sion on ignorant minds ; since become more common, and justly ex, 
ploded, as the cant of hypocrisy or enthusiasm. Its pretensions 
were founded on candour, liberality of sentiment, universal philan 
thropy, and a tender concern for the happiness of posterity.’ 


From the numberless contradictions and political absurdities 
in Bolingbroke’s works, Mr. Coxe selects two instances which 
relate to Walpole : 


¢ After having described the hideous monster, corruption, and shewn 
that unless it was annihilated it would swallow up the constitution, 
and destroy those liberties without which no happiness could be enjoyed by 
society ; after displaying the necessity of shuiiing up with all the bars 
and bolts of law, the principal entries, through which the torrents of core 
ruption have been let in upon us, he adds, J fay the principal entries, be- 
cause, however it may appear in mere speculation, I think it would not 
be found in practice to be possible, no nor ELIGIBLE neither, to shut them 
up ALL. 

‘ After having, in a long series of invectives, reprobated in every 
particular, and reproached the corruption of Walpole, ascribed to 
that all his power in the cabinet, and in the senate, branded him with 
the names of high priest, first missionary, and treasurer of corruption, he 
acknowledges that the ascendancy he had acquired could not be attributed 
to his superiority of parts, OR HIS CLUMSY TALENT OF BRIBERY alone, 
but that his long coniinuance in office must be ascribed to the faintness and 
indecisiveness *of opposition. 

‘ In fact, the noble writer himself lived to see the impracticability 
of his own speculative doctrines. He therefore looked forward to 
what he called better times, and left his visionary project as a legacy 
to posterity ; J éurn myself, he says, from the generation that is going 
off, to the generation that is coming on the stage. Thus in a few words 
he confessed, that all his writings, and all his labours were repug- 
nant to the constitution of human nature, as exhibited by his own 
experience. Fortunately, the baneful effects of Bolingbroke’s influ- 
ence were counteracted by the known profligacy of his principles, 
and the unpopularity of his character. For the public prejudice 
against him was so great, that Pulteney recommended his departure 
from England, because his co-operation rendered their cause less re- 
spectable *. 


——, 





‘* Lord Bolingbroke to Sir William Wyndham, July 23, 1739s 
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¢ His speculative effusions, notwithstanding their splendour of dic- 
tion and graces of style, are not consulted as containing em axioms 
or practical precepts ; except by those who wish to aval themselves 
of the laxity of his political tenets, and his affectation of recurring to 
first principles and abstract doctrines, for the purpose of substitut- 
ing a capricious and theoretical system, in the place of a well defined 
and limited government *.’ 


The influence of female characters was conspicuous in the 
time of George I, :—during the reign of his successor, that 
sort of influence was less perceptible, but for many years 
equally considerable. Mr. Coxe observes that some French 
writers call history ** /a fable convenue,” and not without rea- 
son; since most histories are written by those who, not having 
access to original papers, derive their information from imper- 
fect and corrupt sources. The historians of George II. scarcely 
mention the name of Queen Caroline, who almost entirely go- 
verned the king during the first ten years of his reign. This 
defect is amply supplied in the performance before us the 
character of that accomplished princess is set in a just and 
strong light; and her influence on public affairs, and particularly 
in the continuance of Sir R. W. in the ministry, and in the 
patronage of literary merit, 1s detailed with a circumstantial 
and minute diligence, which cannot ever be more properly 
exercised than in doing justice to great characters which have 
been the victims of calumny. 

The principal feature of Walpole’s ministerial character was 
his love of peace. Next to that, the disposition by which he 
was most distinguished was his disinclination to counteract the 
public opinion ; of which we have a striking example in his 
conduct respecting the famous excise-bill in 1733. Mr. Coxe 
relates that transaction at great length, and observes : 

‘ Many conjectures have been made on the motives which induced 
the minister to abandon his plan; but I find none so satisfactory as 
the dislike of counteracting the public opinion. The decline of his 
majority from 61 on the first, to 17 on the last division, affords no 
solution of his motives, for the intermediate questions were not of 
so much importance as the first, and though some of his friends, un- 
doubtedly Sess a dread of encountering the fury of a misguided po- 
pulace, retired for a time from the scene of contest, I do not find, 








‘* The works of Bolingbroke, principally alluded to, are the Oc- 
casional Writer, his Essays in the Craftsman, which were afterwards 
collected and re-published under the Titles of a Dissertation on 
Parties, with a sarcastical dedication to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
Oldcastle’s Remarks on the History of England; Letters on the Spirit of 
Patriotism, on the Idea of a patriot King, &c. _ His posthumous Let- 
ters on the Study of History, have been ably refuted in Horace 
Walpole’s Auswer, and in Leland’s Reflections? — | 
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from the printed list in the Historical Register, that more than four 
joined the standard of, opposition. Nor 1s it probable that the threat 
of farther desertions alarmed the minister, because, if his partisans 
had resolved to abandon him, they would have united themselveg 
with the opposition, and have formed a constant majority in the 
house against him. An anecdote recorded by one of his friends, 
renders it still more probable, that his unwillingness to carry any 
measure marked by popular disapprobation, was the true motive of 


his conduct. 
‘«¢ On the evening before the report, Sir Robert summoned a meet- 


ing of the principal members who had supported the bill. It was very 
largely attended. He reserved his own opinion till the last: But 
perseverance was the unanimous voice. It was urged that all taxes 
were obnoxious, and there would be an end of supplies, if mubs were 
to controul the legislature in the manner of raising them. When 
Sir Robert had heard them all, he assured them, ** How conscious 
he was of having meant well; that in the present inflamed temper of 
the people, the act could not be carried into execution without au 
armed force. That there would be an end of the liberty of England, 
if supplies were to be raised by the sword. If, therefore, the reso- 
lution was to proceed with the bill, he would instantly request the 
king’s permission to resign, for he would not be the minister to en. 
force taxes, at the expence of blood *.” 


In the following year, the minister gained an important 
victory over his adversaries, in the question for repealing the 
septennial bill. His speech on that occasion is one of the 
best that he ever pronounced, and exhibits the true character 
of his elocution,—manly, nervous, practical, and convincing ; 
equally remote from that circuitous prolixity which stupifies 
instead of persuading, and from that false glitter of words 
which plays on the fancy without reaching the understanding. 
It is remarkable that neither Smollet nor Belsham, who both 
quote with the highest eulogies the speech of Sir William 
Wyndham, make the smallest mention of the minister’s reply. 
Yet the former * was considered as an intemperate effusion, 
which did not lose the minister a single supporter in parlia- 
ment, nor a single adherent in the country ;’ whereas the sen- 
sation produced by the latter in the House of Commons, ¢ and 
the effect which it had out of doors in developing the intrigues 
of Bolingbroke with the opposition in Lngland, and of 
Jaying open his cabals with foreign courts and ministers, were 
the immediate cause that he quitted this country, and retired 


to France.’ 





¢ * This anecdote is mentioned in * Historical Remarks on the 
Taxation of free States,’”? on the authority of Mr. White, member 
for Retford, who lived in friencsaip with Sir Robert Walpole.’ 
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Pulteney, however, still remained behind, to drive the mi- 
nister from the helm; an event the more easily effected, be- 
cause the nation in 1739 was bent on making war against 
Spain, whereas Walpole’s great aim was to maintain peace 
with all nations. ‘This war was declared on the roth of De- 
cember. 


‘ The declaration was received by all ranks and distinctions of 
men, with a degree of enthusiasm and joy, which announced the ge- 
neral frenzy of the nation. ‘The bells were pealed in all the churches 
of London ; huzzas and acclamations resounded on all sides ; a nume- 
rous procession attended the heralds into the city, and the prince of 
Wales did not deem it a degradation to accompany it, and to stop at 
the door of the Rose Tavern, Temple Bar, and drink success to the 
war. The stocks, which had been some time on the decline, rose 
instantaneously. This unusual circumstance, at the opening of a 
war, was owing to the sanguine expectation, that hostilities would 
be carried on at the expence of the enemy. The possessions of 
Spain in the West Indies were considered as likely to fall an easy 
prey to the British adventurers. ‘The merchants anticipated the mo- 
nopoly of the commerce with South America, and the possessions 
of the mines of Peru and Potosi. But these idle dreams of riches 
and conquest soon proved fallacious ; what the minister had foreseen, 
now happened: England stood singly engaged in war without an ally. 

‘ The Spanish manifesto fully justified the conduct of Spain, and 
proved to impartial Europe, that though in the refusal to pay the 
£- 95,000, she appeared to be the aggressor, the English were the 
real aggressors, and that while affecting to comply with the-letter, 
they had violated the spirit of the treaty. France artfully availed 
herself of these circumstances ; while she armed both by sea and 
land, with a view to intimidate England, and to join Spain, whenever 
a favourable opportunity should occur, she artfully offered her me- 
diation to compose the differences, and prevailed on the Dutch to 
maintain a state of neutrality, by threatening them with an army of 
50,000 men towards the Low Countries, and alluring them with hopes 
of sharing the spoils of the trade which the English carried on to 
Spanish America. 

* On reviewing the conduct of England, from the renewal of the 
disputes concerning the Spanish depredations in 1737, to the decla- 
ration of war, we shall not hesitate to confess, that it was inconsis- 
tent, unjust, haughty, and violent. 

_ £ The British nation listened only to one side of the question, gave 
implicit credit to all the exaggerated accounts of the cruelties com- 
mitted by the Spaniards without due evidence, and without noticin 
the violations of express treaties by the British traders. The ae. 
ficulty of obtaining an accurate statement of facts, which had passed 
inthe A merican seas, was seldom taken into consideration. Instant and 
full reparation for damages, not sufficiently authenticated, and always 
over-rated, was loudly and repeatedly called for. The cry of No 
search echoed from one part of the kingdom to another, and _ rever- 
berated from London to Madrid. The common topics of justice and 
humanity 
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humanity were forgotten amidst the public ardour ; a general enthu. 
siasm pervaded all ranks of people, and the religious crusade against 
the Saracens, in an age of bigotry and ignorance, was not prosecuted 
with greater fervour than the commercial crusade against Spain, in 
an enlightened century. The crown of Spain was reviled and de. 
graded in the eyes of Europe, by the petulance of declamatory lo. 
quence ; imperious messages were sent to Madrid, and the most 
haughty and irritable court in Europe was provoked and insulted be. 
yond the possibility of farther forbearance.’ 

The minister’s opposition to the war drew on him much 
odium and unpopularity from all quarters. ‘The king was 
eager for hostilities. ‘The Duke of Newcastle was particularly 
vehement in supporting the contents of a petition, which the 
merchants had delivered to his Majesty. The Chancellor, 
Lord Hardwicke, spoke with great eloquence in the House of 
Lords in favour of compulsory measures; while Walpole, 
standing behind the throne, exclaimed to those who were 
near him, ‘ Bravo, Colonel Yorke!” ‘The Earl of Wilming- 
ton was always blindly attached to the opinion of the King, 
and therefore favoured the war. He aspired to the station of 
first minister, and therefore occasionally thwarted and coun. 
teracted Walpole’s advice. ‘The situation of the minister was 
rendered still more irksome by the occasional ill-humour of his 
Majesty: of which Mr. C. gives the following example,—il- 
lustrating the precariousness of royal favour, and the mortifi- 
Cations attending the descent from ministerial power: 


¢ Horace Walpole had served, with little interruption, in the 
quality of envoy, plenipotentiary, or embassador from 1722 to 1739. 
He had performed his functions with unremitting assiduity and ad- 
dress; and had rendered himself eminently useful in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. He had been for some time weary of his employ- 
ment, and expressed an earnest desire to return to England. On 
the death of queen Caroline, his situation abroad became more dif- 
ficult. Contradictory orders were occasionally issued from London 
and Hanover. The opinion and advice which he freely gave, were 
not always congenial to the king’s German prejudices. He incurred 
displeasure by the frankness with which he declared his sentiments on 
all occasions, and the courage with which he opposed the petty elec- 
toral views, which sometimes interfered with the grand irterests of 
Great Britain and Europe. Frequent bickerings with lord “ia.ring- 
ton, rendered his continuance abroad more and more irksome, and 
he resisted all the importunities of his brother, enforced by the 
earnest representation of the chancellor, for whom he entertained the 
highest esteem, and persevered in his resolution to retire from the 
diplomatic line. 

‘ The state of affairs, and temper of the Dutch, who were pressed 
by England on one side, and by France on the other, required a 
person of great abilities, address, and circumspection, agreeable to 


the leading men of the republic, well acquainted with the forms of 
their 
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their complicated constitution, and capable of obviating the dilatori- 
ness of their counsels. It was necessary also, that the syccessor 
should be attached to the minister, and likely to follow the directions 
of Horace Walpole. Such a person was Robert Trevor, second son 
of lord Trevor, who had, from the commencement of Horace Wal- 
pole’s embassy to the Hague, served in the capacity of private secre- 
tary, and during his absence, had acted as charge d’affaires. He 
was distinguished no less for his discretion than hrs talents, and his 
dispatches were peculiarly interesting and animated. 

¢ But the king had entertained a violent prejudice against Trevor, 
and though he could not with justice or policy object to his nomi- 
nation, yet he clogged his mission with so many difficulties as nearly 
prevented it, and when those difficulties were finally overcome, he 
positively refused to confer on him the united character of envo 
and plenipotentiary, with the salary of eight pounds a day, but in- 
sisted that he should be only appointed envoy, witha salary of no 
more than five pounds. The repeated solicitations of Walpole, in 
compliance with his brother’s wishes, had no effect, all his attempts 
to persuade the king were ineffectual. 

‘ Trevor had received from Horace Walpole a promise of his re- 
commendation, and as he knew the affection of Sir Robert Walpole 
for his brother, and believed his influence all-powerful in the closet, 
he had considered his appointment to the offices of envoy and pleni- 
potentiary, as certain as if it had passed the great seal. When, 
thexefore, the minister acquainted him with the king’s inflexibility, 
he declined accepting the grant of envoy alone, as degrading to him- 
self; and declared that, on account of the smallness of his own fortune, 
the salary of five pounds a day was insufficient to maintain an esta- 
blishment, in a style and manner conformable to usage, and conso- 
nant to the dignity of his station. 

‘ The minister never felt himself more chagrined. He was con- 

cerned lest his brother should impute to him a lukewarmness in pro- 
moting his friend, and procuring a post which had been solemnly 
promised. He was apprehensive lest Trevor should conceive his in- 
fluence over the king greater than it really was, and should suspect 
him of duplicity, and he was at the same time convinced, that no 
—_ was so proper to be employed at the Hague. He therefore 
rankly represented his situation to his brother ; he expressed his in- 
ability to prevail over the king, and intimated, that should Trevor 
decline the appointment of envoy, the consequence would be the in- 
crease of the king’s disgust, and the nomination of another person, 
who might be both incapable of discharging his functions, and be 
disagreeable to them. He therefore earnestly entreated his brother . 
to obtain the acquiescence of his friend. His exhortation prevailed ; 
Trevor, at the suggestion of Horace Walpole, complied, and suc- 
ceeded him at the Hague, in the quality of envoy only.’ 


_Thus compelled to declare war against his own opinion, re- 
viled by the nation, and thwarted by the king, it seems ex- 
traordinary that a man of Sir Robert’s good sense should not 
have been forward to resign. He might have declared that 
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he opposed the war as equally unjust and impolitic: but that, 
finding both the king and the nation against him, he had de. 
‘termined to quit a station which he could not preserve with 
dignity. He continued, however, at the authoritative request 
of the king, to hold his place nearly two years longer, till 
February 17423 continually mortified by those with whom he 
acted, and insulted by those who opposed him; till he was 
finally driven to a compulsory resignation. Mr, C. here ob- 
serves, 


¢ It is asserted by a contemporary historian (‘Tindal), who possessed 

reat means of information, thatthe minister would have sooner retired, 
if the state of the nation and of parties had not rendered his conti. 
nuance in power necessary for the arrangement of a new administra. 
tion, and for preserving the tranquillity of the country ; and that he 
continued in.office solely in compliance with the wishes of his friends. 
The papers which have been committed to my inspection, and the 
undoubted information which I have received, enable me to contra- 
dict this assertion. He retired unwillingly and slowly: no ship- 
wrecked pilot ever clung to the rudder of a sinking vessel with 
greatér pertinacity than he did to the helm of state, and he did not 
relinquish his post until he was driven from it by the desertion of his 
“followers and the clamours of the public. Speaker Onslow, who 
‘knew him well, declared that he reluctantly quitted his station *, and 
if any doubt still remains, we have the testimony of the minister. 
«¢ T must inform you,” he observes in a letter to the duke of Devon- 
shire, ** that the panic was so great among, what shall I call them, 
my own friends, that t/ey a// declared that my retiring was become 
absolutely necessary, as the only meas to carry on the public busi- 
ness with honour and success +.” 

The history of the events accompanying Sir Robert’s resig- 
nation are more fully detailed in the work before us than in 
any other: yet the account here given is not so circumstantial 
as it might have been rendered, had not the following unfor- 
tunate incident occurred : Pulteney, Ear! of Bath, had himself 
intended to give the narrative of a transaction in which he per- 
formed the principal part:—but he changed his mind, and 
said that he would leave this task to Dr. Douglas, the present 
Bishop of Salisbury, who should draw up an account after his 
(the Earl’s)-death ;—and to whom he pointed out several papers 
that would be of use to him. Dr. D. would doubtless have been 
eager to obey the injunctions of his ncble patron: but, on the 
death of Lord Bath, his brother, General Pulteney, destroyed 





«* Onslow’s Remarks. Correspondence, Period IV.” 
‘ Sir Robert Walpole to the duke of Devonshire, February 2, 
1741-2. Correspondence.’ 
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gil his papers; and the world, Mr. Coxe observes, has to re- 
gret that the learned prelate was by this circumstance pre- 
vented from accomplishing a design for which he alone could 
be sufficiently qualified. 

In the concluding chapters of his work, Mr. Coxe reviews 
the publi¢ and private character of Walpole. He clearly vin- 
dicates him from the charge of peculation, and from other 
calumnies so unsparingly heaped on him by writers in opposi- 
tion; and against which, being himself no patron of letters, Sir 
Robert was in his own time but feebly and aukwardly defended. 
His hospitality, disintercstedness, social good humour, and in- 
comparable temper, are placed in a just point of view :—but 
that which peculiarly deserves attention is the grand principle 
of his public administration, his pacific system. The great 
leading features of this system, Mr, C. observes, are thus de- 
lineated by himself: 

«© To prevent a war, and to take the proper steps, that may not 
only keep us out of war, but enable us to contribute towards restor- 
ing the public tranquillity, is no less desirable, and a conduct no less 
justifiable, than to carry on and support a war we are unhappily en- 
gaged in. If then paries cum proximus ardet, it is as advisable to look 
after ourselves, and to prevent the flames reaching our houses, as it 
would be to extinguish a fire already kindled ; and if to prevent, and 
by proper care to avoid a cold or a fever, be easier, safer, and wiser, 
than to cure the distemper, I may venture to maintain, that measures 
tending to prevent a war, or that are preparatory to the carrying it 
on, if it becomes unavoidable, are as justifiable and as reasonable, if 
necessary, as the same measures would be in case of an actual war.” 

‘ This same system is also fully developed by Horace Walpole. 

‘© This salutary plan of preventive and defensive measures, has been 
the fundamental rule of, all his late and present majesty’s counsels ; 
the rudder, by which their actions have been steadily and constantly 
steered, with respect to the conduct of foreign princes and states : 
Ever cautious not to plunge their faithful subjects rashly into a ruin- 
ous war, and equally prepared and resolved to protect their just rights 
against all attempts whatsoever, should they be obliged to take up 
arms for that purpose. 

‘“* Upon this principle it may be, and indeed has been necessary to 
make, at different times, defensive alliances in conjunction with, or 
in opposition to the same powers, as the different dispositions and be- 
haviour of those powers might tend to the benefit or disadvantage of 
this nation: And this seeming change of conduct will appear not to 
have arisen from inconstancy of temper, or of views on our part, 
but from the variation of views and intentions on the part of 
others.” 

‘ This preventive system was incessantly reprobated by his adver- 
Saries, and assailed with all the weapons of eloquence and wit. He 
was accused of extreme folly, in laying down a system, prudent for 
a petty state, but very improper for a country which had so great a 
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sway, and ought to take the lead in Europe. It was stigmatized ag 
a servile submission to the influence and interests of France. Hi’ 
love of peace was characterized as a temporisit 1g system of expe. 
dients, a dereliction of national honour, and a_ pacific obstinacy, 
He was derided for fitting out provisional fleets and pacific arma. 
ments, which plunged the nation into the same expence as an active 

war, while they produced nothing but Spithead exhibitions, and 
Hyde Park reviews. 

‘ Allowing, however, the full eficct of these objections, and 
making no abatements, fi for the prejudices of party, and the jealousy 
of political rivalship, few words are necessary to shew the benefictal 
consequences which resulted from the gener al tenor of his administra. 
tion. The protestant succession was established, the Jacobite faction 
suppressed; the gover nment acquired energy on a constitutional basis 
and by the prevention of foreign war, domestic tranquillity was $e- 
cured. Under the calm stability of such a government, public credit 
flourished, commerce increased, manufactures were improved, and 
agriculture ameliorated.’ 


Ip examining this work with attention, we have met with 
some inaccuracies, Of which we doubt not the author 1s by 
this time fully apprised: but the general result of our review 
is that Mr. Coxe has shewn uncommon diligence in collect- 
ing important materials, of which (as we before remarked) he 
has made a fair and skilful use. His work is judicious and 
impartial, replete with information, and abounding in enter- 
tainment,—of the graver kind. 

The second and third volumes, filled with letters and docu- 
ments, are a large fund of interesting materials: gratefully 
displaying to the inquisitive eye the internal mechanism of the 
engines of government. Gil § 








Art. IV. L£haents of Geometry; containing the first Six Books of 
Eaclid, with Two Books on the Geometry of Solids. ‘To which 
are added, Elemeuits of Plane and & Spherical Trigonometry. By 
John Pl lay fair, F. R.S. Edin. Professor of Mathematics in the 


Univers ey of Edint argh. 8vo. pp. 400. 6s. bound. Edin- 
burgh, Bell and Bradtute; London, Robinsons. 


] r is the lot and should be the pride of Scotland, that it has 

produced the most able advocates of the antient geometry. 
Mr’ Playfair i a worthy member of the school of Simson 
and Stewart, the former of whom restored the text of Euclid, 
and the latter gave the methods of solving, by the pure prin- 
ciples of geometry, the most difficult problems of the medern 
analysis. If Mr. Playfair has equal relish with these geome- 
tricians for the strict dcinonsrrations of the antients, he has, 


however, less inveteracy, ag: iinst the more recent modes of in- 


vestigation. Admiring the mathematicians of antiquity, he 
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has inculcated the study of their works, but has not been 
blinded by the love of them, for he has vindicated the accuracy 
of the modern calculus. He is of a happy temperament, 
which few possess from nature or attain by are“ Keperiuntur 
ingenic alia in adsnirationem antigu ‘itatis, alia in amorem et am- 
plexum novitatts effusa; paca vero ejus temperamenti sunt, ut 
modum tencre possirt, gun aut que recte po sita sunt ab antiguis 
convellant, aut ea contemnant que recte afferuntur a novis.” 
[ Nowwin Organum, Lid. 1.) 

The greatest encouragement is due to works of the present 
kind ; as they are « minentiy calculated to induce severe habits of 
reasoning, to te ach the mind to analyse its judgments, and to 
enable it to separate the things certain and of strict demonstra- 
tion, from the things which are only probable, conjectural, 
and of induction *; for it must be confessed that the modern 
analysis unites friany defects with its vast advantages. It ex. 
hibits general results; and the mind, apt to rest satisfied with 
these, overlooks many peculiarities which are incidental to par- 
ticular cases. ‘The abridgment of time and labour is indeed of 
great moment ; yet it has happened that many, captivated with 
the brief modes of demonstration in the modern calculus, have 
endeavoured to compress science within narrower limits, and 
have taken for granted what admitted of demonstration, or 
have in their solutions advanced principles which are doubtful 
in their nature and not sanctioned by authority. Far different, 
certainly, was the practice of the Greek geometricians ; who, 
in their principles, were exact even torefinement, and in their 
demonstrations copious to superfluity: ‘* Sci/icet severiora ejus 
etatis ingenia, mibil tamquam princtpia admittebant quod non statim 
ipso nature lumine verum esse appareret. Nunc autem quedam 
proponuntur, gue adeo obscura sunt atque incerta, ut qui liberalissime 
agere velit, pronuntiare debeat, quod in antiquis indiciis fieri sole 
bat, non 7 reel Torelli in pref. ad Archimedem.) 

The wish to accommodate the elements to the present state 
of mathematical science occasioned the plan of this work. ‘The 
first, second, third, fourth, and sixth books are, with a few 
exceptions, same as in the edition of Euclid by Robert 
Simson. We shall note the variation from the fifth book. A 
seventh book contains the geometry of solids; in which the 
author has departed altogether from Euclid. The rectification 
and quadrature of the circle are discussed in the eighth book; 
and a treatise is added on the Elements of Plane and Sphetical 
Trigonometry. In an excellent preface, Mr. P. animadverts, 
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with much propriety, on those who have wished to abridge 
Euclid by omitting all propositions which they style self-evident 
arid simple. P. xii. 
¢ It has been objected to many of the writers on elementary geo- 
metry, and particularly to Euclid, that they have been at great pains 
to prove the truth of many simple propositions, which every body is 
ready to admit, without any demonstration, and thus take up the 
time and fatigue the attention of the student to no purpose. To 
this objection also, if there be any force in it, the present treatise is 
pom as much exposed as any other, for, of all the alterations that 
may be made in the elements, the last I should think of, is to consider 
any thing as self-evident that admits of, demonstration. Indeed, 
those who make the objection just stated, do not seem to have ree 
flected sufficiently on the end of mathematical demonstration, which 
is not only to prove the truth of a certain proposition, but to shew 
its necessary connection with other propositions, and its dependence 
onthem. The truths of geometry are all necessarily connected with 
one another, and the system of such truths can never be rightly ex- 
plained, unless that connection be accurately traced, wherever it 
exists. It is upon this that the beauty and peculiar excellence of the 
mathematical sciences depend ; it is this that prevents any one truth 
from being single and insulated, and connects the different parts so 
firmly, that they must all stand, or all fall together. ‘The demon- 
stration, therefore, even of an obvious proposition answers the pur- 
ose of connecting that proposition with others, and ascertaining its 
lace in the general system of mathematical truth. If, for example, 
it be alleged, that it is needless to demonstrate that any two sides of 
a triangle are greater than the third, it may be replied that this is no 
doubt a truth, which, without proof, most men will be inclined to 
admit ; but are we for that reason to accaunt it of no consequence to 
know what the propositions are, which would cease to be true if this 
proposition were supposed to be false? Is 1t not useful to know, that 
unless it be true that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
third, neither could it be true that the greater side of every triangle 
is opposite to the greater angle, nor that the equal sides are opposite 
to equal angles, nor, lastly, that things equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another? By a seientific mind this information will not 
be thought lightly of; and it is exactly that which we receive from 
Euclid’s demonstration. To all this it may be added, that the mind, 
especially when beginning to study the art of reasoning, cannot be 
employed to greater advantage than tn analysing those judgments 
which, though they appear simple, are in reality complex, and capa- 
ble of being distinguished into parts. No progress in ascending 
higher can be expected till a regular habit of demonstration is thus 
acquired ; and I should greatly suspect that he who has declined the 
trouble of tracing the connection between the proposition already 
quoted, and those that are below it, would never be very expert in 
tracing its connection with those that are above it; and that, as he 
had not been careful in laying the foundation, he would never be suc- 
ressful in raising the superstructure.’ 
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We now proceed to note the deviations from the text of 
Simson in his edition of the Elements. 

In Simson,—a point is defined to be that which has no parts, 
or which has no magnitude. | 

In Playfair,—* a point is that which has position, but not 
magnitude.’ The reason for changing Euclid’s definition is 
that it contains only a negative, and is not convertiole, which 
every good definition ought to be; for, if a point be that which 
is unextended and without magnitude, the converse is that 
every thing unextended and without magnitude is a point,— 
which is not true. In the substituted definition, all that is 
essential! to a point is included in the affirmative part, and 
every thing not essential is excluded by the negative.—In Sim- 
son and Playfair, the second definition is the same, ¢ a line is 
jength without breadth :’—but instead of the third in Simson, 
«« the extremities of a line are points,” the author has intro- 
duced a corollary to his second definition. ‘The following are 
his reasons for deviating from Euclid. 

« After the second definition, Euclid has introduced the following; 
“« the extremities of a line are points.” - 

‘ Now this is certainly not a definition, but an inference from the 
definitions of a point and of aline. For that which terminates a 
line can have no breadth, as the line in which it is has none, and it can 
have no length, as it would not then be a termination, but a part of 
that which it is supposed to terminate. ‘The termination of a line 
can therefore have no magnitude, and having necessarily position, it is 
a point. But as it is plain that in all this we are drawing a conse- 
quence from two definitions already laid down, and not giving a new 
definition, I have taken the liberty of putting it down as a corollary 
to the second definition, and have added, that the intersections of one 
line with another are points, as this affords a good illustration of the 
nature of a point, and is an inference exactly of the same kind with 
the preceding. ‘The same thing nearly has been done with the fourth 
definition, where that which Euclid gave as a separate definition 1s 
made a corollary to the fourth, because it is in fact an inference de- 
duced from comparing the definitions of a superficies and a line,’ 
P. 348. : 

Euclid * defines a straight ne to be that which ‘¢ lies-evenly 
between its extreme points.” Now this definition, as Mr. P. 
observes, is faulty, inasmuch as the word evenly is still to be 
defined. The Greek word, says he, is eZ:cx, to which our 
word equally corresponds more intimately than the word evenly : 


yet the definition is too metaphysical, although it contains. 


the very character of a straight line: for by it we are to con- 
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sider a line that has precisely the same relation to the space on 
one side, as to the space on the other. In Euclid, indeed, 
this definition is,nugatory, for nothing is deduced from it: 
but all reasoning proceeds on an axiom, that two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space. AAs it is desirable however, to deduce 
logically the properties of the thing defined from the defini- 
tion itself, the author has substituted the following definition 
for that of Euclid: ¢ Lines which cannot coincide in two 
points, without coinciding all together, are called straight lines; 
and hence it follows immediately and by necessity, that two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space, and that two straight lines 
cannot have a common segment, or cannot coincide in part 
without coinciding altogether. Another definition is sug. 
gested, thus ;—a straight line is one in which, if the position 
of two points be determined, the position of the whole line is 
determined, It would appear, however, that the process of 
the mind, by which it acquires the characteristic of a straight 
line, according to this definition, is not materially different from 
that employed in the case of Euclid’s definition. 

As objections, though with little reason, have been made to 
the demonstrations of the fourth and eighth propositions of the 


first book of Euclid, since the method of supraposition js said. to 


involve the idea of motion, whica is not essential to the nature 
of geometry, the author proposes to remedy this defect; of, 
more properly, toprevent all caviis, by introducing this postulate : 
‘That if there be two equal straight lines, and if any figure 
whatsoever be constituted on the one, ‘a figure every way equal 
to it may be constituted on the other” He then proceeds to 
demonstrate the fourth proposition, and adds the following 
remarks : 


¢ In the same manner may the eighth be demonstrated, and even 
with more facility, so that these two fundamental theorems may be 
proved without having recourse to the method of supraposition 
Such demonstrations. 1t must, however, be acknowledged trespass 
against a rule which Euclid has uniformly adhered to throughout the 
Elements, except where he was forced by necessity to depart from it. 
‘The rule is, that nothing is ever supposed to be done, the manner 
af doing which has not been already taught ; and the construction 
derived either directly from the three postulates laid down in the be- 
ginning, or from some problems already reduced to those postulates. 
Now, this rule is not essential to geometrical demonstration, where, 
for the ptirpose of discovering the properties of figures, we certainly 
ate at hberty to suppose any figure to be coustructed, or any line to 
he drawn, the existence of which does not involve an impossibility. 
'The-only.use, therefore, of Euclid’s rule is to guard against the in- 
troduction of impossible hypotheses, or the taking for granted that 
a thing may exist which in fact implies a contradiction; from such 
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suppositions false conclusions might, no doubt, be deduced, and this 
rule is' therefore useful as far as it answers the purpose of excluditag 
them. But the foregoing postulatum could never lead to suppose 
the actual existence of any thing'that is npossible; for it only sup- 
poses the existence of a-figure equal and similar to one already exist- 
ing, but in a different part of space from it, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, having oae of its sides in an assi¢ned position. Ualess, there- 
fore, there be an impossibility in the existence of one of these figures, 
there can be none in that of the other: This new postulate might, 
therefore, it should seem, be introduced with good effect into the 
elements of geometry ; but to have adopted it here would have led 


us too far from the text of Euclid, and it is sufficient for the present ° 


purpose to have pointed it out.’ P. 357. 


‘The subject of parailel lines is a difficult one, and, as is well 


known, has exercised the skill and not unirequently exhausted 
the patience of the most able geometricians. Yet no mode of 


treating this subject is perfectly satistactory. To prove that» 


parallel straight lines, or lines that do not meet when they 
meet a third line, make the alternate angles with it equal, ku- 
clid assumes this axiom: ‘If a straight line meets two straight 
lines, so as to make the two interior angles on the same side 
of it less than two right angles, these straight lines, being 
continuaily produced, will at length meet on the side on which 
the angles are that are less than two right angles.” ‘This 
axiom, however, is not a self-evident proposition, and its con- 
verse is a proposition which requires demonstration :—for the 
converse is that two straight lines, which meet one another, 
make the interior angles, with any third line, less than two 
right angles :—being in fact the seventeenth proposition of Eu- 
clid, which states the two interior angles of every triangle to 
be less than two right angles. 

Mr. P. then proceeds to state the several methods that have 
been devised for remedying this defect in Kuclid .-—which 
are those of Wolfius, Boscovich, Varignon, Ptolemy, Fran- 
ceschinis, Clavius, Simson, and Simpson. ‘This statement 
is full of important remarks and judicious criticism: but 
it is too extensive for the limits of our Review, and would suf- 
fer by abridgment. The demonstration of the property of 
parallel lines, which Mr. P. regards as superior in neatness and 
simplicity to all other demonstrations, is that given by Mr. 
Thomas Simpson in the second edition of his Elements, and is 
grounded on the axiom that ‘* if two points in a straight line 
are posited at unequal distances from another straight line in 
the same place, those two lines, being indefinitely produced 
on the side of the least distance, will meet one another.” 
Though sensible of the excellence of Mr. Thomas Simpson’s 
method, yet wishing to preserve the text of Euclid with the 
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least alteration possible, Mr. Playfair has not followed it, but 
has assumed a differént axiom from that above mentioned ; it 
is this: * Two straight lines cannot be drawn through the 
same point, parallel to the same straight line, without coine 
ciding with one another.’ 

On the subject of parallel lines, and at the end of the ac. 
count of the several methods proposed to demonstrate their 
properties, Mr. P. adds the following excellent observations: 


¢ From the detail that has just been given, it 1s evident that to de. 
monstrate the properties of parallel lines without having recourse to 
some axiom, or, which is the same thing, without assuming some 
property of straight lines, not contained in the definition of a straight 
fines is still a desideratum in elementary geometry. And, if we 
consider how much skill and ingenuity have in the course of man 
ages been applied to this investigation; and also reflect, that the 
thing sought for belongs to the very rudiments of the science; and 
therefore, if it exists at all, can be at no great distance, we shall be 
inclined to consider the discovery of it as a problem in geometry 
never likely to be resolved. At the same time, it appears extraor- 
dinary that the definition of a straight line, if it is complete, should 
not lead us to the knowledge of every property of such a line, with. 
out the assumption of any thing not contained in it. Why ought 
not the proposition, for instance, that has been just stated as an 
axiom, that ** If two straight lines intersect one another, and if, 
from any two points in the one, perpendiculars be drawn to the other, 
the perpendicular nearer to the point of intersection will be less than 
that which is more remote,’’ to be capable of demonstration, or of 
being deduced from the definition of a straight Jing? Ifthere be 
nothing obscure or imperfect in our notions of a straight line, of a 
perpendicular, or of the intersection of two straight lines, from 
whence can it possibly arise that we are unable to demonstrate this 
proposition? It was no way wonderful that, when Euclid gave his 
vague and obscure definition of a straight line, he should not be able 
to demonstrate even the most simple property of rectilineal figures, 
without the assumption of the axiom, ‘ that two straight lines cane. 
not inclose a space.’ But, when the defects of this definition seem 
to be wholly corrected, we might certainly expect to be able to derive 
all the properties of straight lines directly from that definition; and 
yet the fact is, that we are not at all assisted by it in the case before 
us. I confess this is not easily accounted for ; but there are two consi- 
derations, which, though they may not contain the solution of thg 
paradox, will perhaps serve to render it less wonderful. | 

‘ The first is, that the definition given of an angle is certainly im- 
perfect. An angle is the iucliaation of two lines; now the word in- 
clination is not much better understood than the word angle, so that 
we have here the yery same defect that there is in Euclid’s definition 
of a straight line, It is, at the same time, difficult to conceive any 
way in which this definition can be amended ; and it is, perhaps, on 
account of its imperfection that we are obliged to assume some pro- 
perty of the lines subtending an angle, or of two lines making angles 
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with athird line, as an axiom; just as the imperfect definition of 
a straight line must be assisted by the assumption that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space. 

‘ It may farther be remarked, that whatever be the source of this 
difficulty, it is not the only one of the kind that we meet with in the 
elements of geometry. A second instance occurs, where a certaiz 
relation between the lengths of straight and curve lines is assumed as 
an axiom, without being logically deduced from our ideas either of 
straightness or of curvature. This is the axiom on which Archi- 
medes, and all the geomcters after him, have founded the comparison 
of the lengths of curves with the lengths of straight lines, and is the 
same which is placed here at the beginning of the eighth book. It 
would be in vain, I believe, that one would seek to give a rigorous 
demonstration of that proposition, yet it is of a nature mtn cle- 
mentary, though more complex, without doubt, than that which we 
have been considering. There is a third proposition of this sort rela- 
tive to surfaces, which is also laid down by Archimedes, for the foun- 
dation of the comparison of curve superficies with plane figures, and of 
which no demonstration is given. These are the only three properties 
of geometrical magnitudes in the whole science that are taken for 
granted without t.ng deduced from the definitions ; that it is impos- 
sible to demonstrate any of them, is what no one will take upon him 
to affirm; but the many and powerful efforts made for that purpose, 
which they have already withstood, ought to deter any one from 
throwing away much of his time in scarching after such demon- 
strations,’ P. 371,* 

To the second book are added two useful propositions. 
Little or no alteration is made in the third and fourth books. 

Of the fifth book, complaint has been made that it is prolix 
and obscure. ‘This, Mr. P. very justly remarks, proceeds 
from the defect of ordinary Janguage, which too slowly conveys 
the ideas of the different operatious to be performed jn these 
demonstrations. Without altering any thing in the principle, 
it is proposed to remove the obscurity by the introduction of 
the concise and perfect language of algebra; and this language 
is eminently calculated to treat of magnitude in general. The 
advocates for the old order of things in geometry, it is proba- 
dle, will receive with scruple, and examine with captiousness, 
anovel mode of treating the fth book of the Elements; and 
it is far from our, wishes to recommend such a mode, in which 
accuracy should be sacrificed to brevity, or tediousness re- 
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* There is likewise another reason why the mind should not be 
harassed in the pursuit of things so difficult, not to say impossible, 
to be attained: ¢¢ Postquam animus humanus de veritate invenienda semel 
desperaverit, omnino omnia frunt languidiora: Ex quo fit, ul deflectant 
bomines potius ad amenas disputationes et discursus et rerum quasdam pera- 
§rationesy quam in severitate inquisitionis se sustineant.”’ Lord Bacon. 
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lieved at the expence of that order, minuteness, and connec. 
tion, which are so esseutial to mathematical reasoning. After 
having explained his notation, (it is in fact that of algebra,) 
Mr. Playfair proceeds to demonstrate the first proposition of 
the fifth book, which we give as a specimen of his method: 

Pror. 1. THeor. *¢ If any number of magnitudes be equimul- 
tiples of as many others, each of each, what multiple soever any one 
of the first is of its part, the same multiple is the sum of all the first 
of the sum of all the rest. 

« Let any number of magnitudes A, B, and C, be equimultiples of 
as many others D, E, and F, each of each; A+B¥C is the same 
multiple of D+ E+ F that A is of D. . 

¢ Let A contain D, B contain FE, and C* contain F, each any 
number of times, as, for instance, three times. ‘hen, because A 
contains D* three times, 

A=D+D+D. 
¢ For the same reason, B= E+E+E; 
And also C-—F+F4F. 

¢ Therefore, adding equals to equals, A+B+C is equal to 
D+E-+F taken three times. In the same manner, if A, B, and C 
were each any other equimultiple of D, EF, and I’, it would be shewn 
that A+B+C was the same multiple of D+ E+4+F. Therefore, 
&c. Q. E. D. . 
~@ Cor. Hence, if m be any number, mD4+mE4mF— 
mY) -F.4-¥. For mD, mE, and mF are multiples of D, ‘E, 
and F by m, therefore their sum is also a multiple of D fEYF 
by m.’ 

The fifth definition of the fifth book has been much the 
subject of objection. Mr. P. however, in an excellent note, 
(too extensive for the limits of our work,) is am advocate for 
the definition of Kuclid. Indeed, the Greck geometer seems 
to haveebeen eminently successful in treating the doctrine of 
proportionals. ‘The expression of the definition may be rather 
embarrassed’ by its three conditions, but the demonstrations 
founded on them cannot be too much admired for their sim- 
plicity and rigour, when compared with other attempts to de- 
monstrate the doctrine of proportion on different deiinitions. 

In the sixth book, the 27th, 28th, and 2gth propositions of 

Suclid are changed into others, which are proposed in a less 
general form, and enunciated with less obscurity. Dr, Sim- 
son, in his edition, added four propositions ; and Mr. P. has 
added four more, two of which are from the Loci Plani of 
Apollonius. . 

In Book vis. which treats of the geometry of solids, the 
author has departed from Kuclid. That cautious and circum 
spect geometer, to guard against impossible suppositions, never 
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* There are two errata, not noticed as such in the book. 
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supposes any thirg.to be done, the manner of doing which he 
had not previously shewn. Mr. P. has trespassed against this 
rule, aud has simplified his demonstrations by supposing a line 
to be drawn, and a figure to be constructed, the possibility of 
which is evident. 
In a note on the 20th proposition of Book vit. (answering to 
Book xu. in Simson’s edition,) it is remarked that httle can be 
known concerning the nature and properties of solid angles, 
since there is no standard by which the magnitude of different 
solid angles may be compared together. ‘The restriction which 
affects proposition xx. as discovered by M. Le Sage of Geneva, 
is likewise noticed. ‘This restriction takes place when the 
section of a pyramid, formed oy the planes that compose the 
solid angle, has some of its angles re-entering, as they are 
called. 

tn a valuable note on the 21st proposition, Mr. Playfair 
shews that the equality of solids cannot, generally, and in all 
cases, be proved from their coincidence, but that it must be 
grounded on a principle more fundamental and general; and 
which is, that things are equal, when the conditions which 
determine the magnitude of the one are identical with those 
that determine the magnitude of the other; or, proposed in the 
form of an axiom, is this: two magnitudes A and B are equal, 
when there is no reason that A should exceed B rather than 
that B should exceed A. ‘This principle is no other than that 
used in the Leibnitzian philosophy under the name of the 
sufficient reason. On the use of this axiom, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

¢ The only objection to this axiom is, that it is somewhat of a 
metaphysical kind, and belongs to the doctrine of the suffxient rea- 
gon, whichis looked upon with a suspicious eye by some philosophers. 
But this is no solid objection; for such reasoning may be applied 
with the greatest safety to those objects with the nature of which 
we are perfectly acquainted, and of which we have complete defini- 
tions, asin pure mathematics. In physical questions, the same prin- 
ciple cannot be applied with equal safety, because in such cases we 
have seldom a complete definition of the things we reason about, or 
one that includes in it all their properties. Thus, when Archimédes 
proved the spherical figure of the earth, by reasoning on a principte 
of this sort, he was led to a false conclusion, because he knew no- 
thing of the rotation of the earth on its axis, which places the parti- 
cles.of that body, though at equal distances from the centre, in girs 
cumstances very different from one another. But, concerning those 
things that are the creatures of the mind altogether, like the objects 
of inathematical investigation, there can be no danger of being mis- 
led by the principle of the sufficient revson, which at the same time 
furnishes us with the only single axiom, by help of which we can 
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compare together geometrical quantities, whether they be of one, of 
two, or of three dimensions.’ P. 389. 

The rectification and quadrature of the circle are treated in 
Book vir. The eighth proposition is the same with the third 
of Archimedes im his tract entitled xuxas uerpnaig; though its 
demonstration is somewhat different, yet it proceeds like his 
by the continual bisection of the sixth part of the circumfe. 
rence. In the same book, are other propositions concerning the 
proportions between the cone, sphere, and cylinder. 

In the preface to the edition of Archimedes, lately printed 
at the Clarendon press, (tothe great honour of the university of 
Oxford*,) the learned Torelli, in his zeal for the antient geo- 
metry, attacks the modern analysis +; as being, if founded in 
reality, yet false in its alleged principles; if correct and accu. 
rate in its method and results, yet obscure and vague in its 
statement and exposition, ‘The learned Italian, too candid 
and honourable an opponent to employ general and indefinite 
censure, has broughta specific charge, but grounded on a prin- 
ciple which Mr. Playfair has proved to be false. ‘Thus is the 
modern calculus defended from the attack of a powerful assail- 
ant, and thus is it shewn that all honour does not belong exe 
clusively to the antient modes of investigation: ‘* Non omnia 
epud priores meltora, sed nostra quoque atas multa laudis et artium 
imitanda posteris tulit.” “Tact. 

The extracts which we have given are a sufficient proof of 
the acuteness, judgment, and learning of Professor Playfair, 
The style of mathematical writings is said to be usually slo- 
venly andinelegant, but that of the present work is in general 
correct and neat. . 

That, in every publication submitted to our criticism, we 
search for errors, we wish not to deny; yet this search pro- 
ceeds from no motive of malignancy, nor from any wish to shew 
our perspicacity and learning, but to prevent error from being 
obtruded on the world, and to fulfil the terms of our original 
contract with the public. If there be any inaccuracies in the 
present work, they have eluded our notice; and, as a great 
General formerly said, after having viewed the position of an 





* See Rev. vol. xvil. p. 25. 

+ “ Atque hine occasio arripicnda esset, qua sese sponte offert, extus 
tiendi celebris illius sive principii, sive petitionis, cui unt calculus differene 
tialis atque integralis innititur, duas quasvis magnitudines aquales essty 
gue quantitate differunt adeo exigua, ut minor alia proponi nequeat: Quod 
quidem manifeste pugnat cum notione illa, quam animis insitam de equalt- 
tate habemus. Ea enim equalia esse concipimus, quarum differentia nulla 
est, &Fc.”? Pref. ad Arch. p. 22. 
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sdverse army, that ‘¢ he had examined the right, the left, the 
front, and the rear, but he could accommodate himself no 
where 3”” so, with regard to the present work, we can say that 
we have examined its principles, its demonstrations, its notes, 
and its alterations, but, in designing an attack, can accommos- 


date ourselves no where. Wood....e- 
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Art. V. 4 new and complete System of Universal Geography: con- 
taining a full Survey of the Natural and Civil State of the Terra- 
ueous Globe: exhibiting all the latest and most authentic Ine 
+ ee concerning Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; the 
Seas by which they are divided, and the Islands in those Seas; with 
anample Apparatus of ‘Tables, Maps, &c. &c.; asalso, an accu- 
rate Explanation of those Principles of Geography which depend 
onthe Discoveries of Astronomy. ‘To which is added, A Philo- 
sophical View of Universal History, by Robert Heron. 8vo. 
4 Vols. 11.8s. Boards. Ogilvy and Son. 


\ ERE a person, unbiassed by the example of the writers 

on geography, to lay down a plan for a systematic trea 
tise on that science, it would probably be widely different from 
all specimens that exist at present. ‘Taking the term geography 
in a more extended sense than its etymology denotes, he would 
yet be desirous of excluding all foreign or unnecessary matter : 
he might be sensible that the confines of geography, and its 
circumjacent sciences, were faintly and doubtfully marked: 
but still he would avoid great and palpable transgressions. 
Geography is related on one side to Astronomy, and on the 
other to History: yet of the first why should he introduce 
more than is barely necessary to give a distinct idea of those 
terms, which serve to mark the limits of countries, the situa- 
tion of cities, and the courses of rivers? and of the latter it 
might appear satisfactory to enumerate the grand events, or 
those which shew the origin of customs, explain the cause of 
peculiarity in manners, or refer to the modes of polity and 
the ceremonies of religion. 

All knowlege is useful; all that relates to man is peculiarly 
interesting ; and the more particular and copious the information, 
the more valuable. Yet the question is not what is valuable, but 
what is proper; we should inquire not concerning that which 
excites interest or causes entertainment, but concerning that 
which suits the principle and nature of the undertaking. 

The plan adopted by the modern authors of geographical 
treatises may have originated from the imitation of the éld 
models, from an indistinct idea of the nature of their subject, 
or from an ambition of producing something more dignified or 
agreeable than a catalogu¢ of rivers and mountains, an enue 
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meration of cities, or tables of latitude and longitude :—but; 
be this as it may be, it is now certain that what ought to be 
subordinate is now become principal, ‘* Pars minima est ipsa 


puella sui ;” our geographical books exhibit the fluctuations of 


political opinion, and the vicissitudes of a campaign :—they 

ive a picture of man, not a delineation, In the times in 
which knowlege was small and its propagation difficult, all 
means of information were eagerly grasped; and men, on the 
appearance of a new book, were not disposed to make minute 
criticisms, to blame the heterogencity of its parts, nor to cavil 
at the arrangement of its materials:—but now, when books 
have flowed in upon us with so full a tiie, that we have not to 
seek but to select thems when the profusion of mental food 
has made us so delicate in our taste, that we do not wish 
merely to satisfy appetite, but require that which is most ex- 
cellent in its kind; when the incitements to pleasure ate so 
importunate, that the time of study is small and too precious 
to be wasted ;—we demand method, arrangement, and classi 
fication. 

There are, indeed, numerous and most respectable setts 
of readers, (whose interests are as much to be consulted as the 
interests of professed students,) to whom books formed on the 
plan of our geographical treatises are very suitable. ‘The pre- 
sent work will be accepiable to those who seek amusement and 
information in the intervals of business, and to those who wish 
to employ usefully the few hours that are not devoted to plea- 
sure: while the plan at which we have above hinted, for a sys- 
tematic treatise of geography which should prevent the adimix- 
ture of adventitious matter, will be agreeable to those who 
study by method, and for some determinate end; and who, 
in requiring information purely scientific, may not wish to be 
tempted aside to examine the cabals of party, the finesse of a 
negotiation, and the vicissitudes of war. ‘The authors of the 
present volumes contess it to be a compilation, in which they 
have frequently and largely borrowed from contemporary 
writérs, ‘This is mdeed true. ‘The Astronomical Geography, 
and some of the succeeding chapters, are borrowed from 
Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar :—much also is taken from 
Morse’s American Geography. | 

If this work claims any merit of originality, (and originality 
has always some merit,) it must found its pretensions on ¢ the 
Introductory View of Universal History,’ by Mr. Heron; a com- 
position which, if not faultless, is yet much above contempt. 
The style, indeed, is that of an e/oge, and consequently unappro- 
priate to historical disquisition ; and it aims at ornament, yet 
has chosen what is glaring rather than whatis rich :-=but Jet us 
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roduce a specimen, and leave the estimate of defects atid ex. 
cellencies tothe judgment of the public | 
¢ Kerxes, the son and successor of Darius, no sooner began 
to reign, than,—as if, with his father’s empire, he had inherited the 
care of conquering Greece,—he mustered the whole military foree of 
his dominions, and prepared to invade Europe with a multitudinous 
host, whose mass and numbers should, alone, be equal to overpower 
all opposition. From the remote, interior provinces of his empire, 
he advanced, with a magnificent and terrible progress, to its norths 
west confines ; and, as he advanced, the provinces through which he 
passed were dispeopled, and their inhabitants harried away to aug- 
ment hisarmy. <A vast bridge of boats, joined together and covered, 
so as to aflord, above, one equal surface, connected the shore of Eu- 
rope with that of Asia, where they are divided by the streights of 
the Hellespont: and the strength of Asia rushed into Europe. The 
moving mass seemed irresistible, even by the immensity of its num- 
bers and extent alone, although these had been unarmed, and inca- 
pable of active hostility. A fleet collected from all those maritime 
provinces of Persia, which were adjacent to the Mediterranean sea, 
attended the progress of the land-army. Along the sea-coast of 
Thrace, through Macedonia, through Thessaly, to the streights of 
Thermopyle, the Persians pursued their desolating march, unen- 
countered by any opponents. Opposed by an handful of Greeks at 
Thermopyle, where the nature of the ground annihilated, in a great 
measure, the advantages of superiority in numbers ; the invaders there 
began to experience how hard and hopeless was the enterprize to tri- 
umph over Grecian valour and Grecian liberty. With the loss of 
uch numbers as would, alone, have composed a great army, Xerxes 
made himself master of that important pass. No illustrious conquest 
awaited the progressive career of his arms. Ere his land forces could 
penetrate southward, through the Corinthian isthmus, tempests had 
shattered and wrecked a great part of his fleet. The squadrons of 
Greece, not cumberously numereus, and more expert in the naviga- 
tion of these narrow seas, destroyed very many of those Persian gal- 
lies which the tempest spared, and scattered the rest in disordered 
and ignominious flight. Local obstacles, still multiplying before 
them; the unyielding spirit of the Greeks more terrible than their 
arms; the daily havock of famine, fatigue, and disease, upon so 
immense an host; the loss of those stores which the fleet had con- 
veyed for the support of the laud-army ; and the almost utter desola- 
tion of the country, before and hehind them; at last compelled the 
Persians to relinquish their mighty projects of conquest, and to retreat 
by land and by sea, without penetrating into the Peloponnesian pe- 
ninsula, or atchieving the final subjugation of Greece: Xerxes hime 
self, deserting his army, with few attendants, in unki gly terrour, 
and with a hurried haste that brooked not the mockerics of royalty, 
crossed the Hellespont in a solitary boat, and returned into his Asiati¢ 
dominions, with all the rage and shame of bafiled ambition’. His 
generals attempted: to renew and prolong the war. But the cof: 
bined forces of the Greeks, eagerly hastened to niitsue thé blow 
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with which the restraints of nature had struck their foes, attacked 


the broken armies of Persia, before they could be effectually rallied 


and recruited ; and, by a series of not hard-earned victories, final] 
drove the last remains of the invaders out of Europe. By the.same 
disasters, the isles of the Egean sca were lost from the dominion of 
Persia.’ ; 

It has been the complaint of geographical writers, that no« 
thing is more dependent on the instability of human affairs than 
geography*. ‘The present conjuncture verifies this complaint, 
and gives it tenfold impression. ‘The work which we have 
been consideying does not include the events of the last three 
er four years; yet, within this short period, such mighty 
events have happened, that the face of civilized Europe ig 
nearly changed :—the maps which delineated the boundaries of 
republics and principalities are no longer useful :—the account 
ef revenues, customs, and manners, of the forms of policy, 
the observances of religion, and the ccremonials of etiquette, 
is the account of what Aas been, and refers to past times; 
antient land-marks are removed ; the memorials of faded greats 
ness and departed empire force themselves on our notice; and 
we are told, with intrusive repetition, the instructive tale of 
Marius, amid the ruins of Carthage, 


‘“ ° ° A ° a 
Et mendicatus victd Carthagine panis. Wood...«. 
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Arr. VI. Commentaries on the Law of Scotland, respecting the Des 
scription and Punishment of Crimes. By David Hume, Esq. Ad- 
yocate, Professor of the Law of Scotland in the University of 
Edinburgh. 2 Vols. 4to. pp.1170. 21. 2s. Boards. Edine 
burgh, Bell and Bradfute ; London, Robinsons. 1797. 


TBE criminal law of every country is an object of rational 
curiosity; for, by a due knowlege of this subject, the his- 
tory of the human species may with tolerable precision be 
traced, and a successful attempt may be made to ascertain, on 
abstract and universal principles, the nature of offences and the 
application and proportion of punishments. Such disquisitions 
are unquestionably of an important and interesting kind, and 





* 66 Mais de toutes les sciences, i! nen cst gueres gut soit plus depen 
dante de Pinstabilité des choses humaines que la geographie. Les guertess 
ee fleau destructeur de Phumanité, vont devorant les peuples, les nations, 
les empires. Ici [ail ne decouvre que des cendres et des ruines, ow florissoit 
une ville opulente et celébre. _ L.a, un canton autrefois fertile et peuplé, une 
plaine autrefois si riante et si riche, noffrent plus que la desertion et la 
solitude. De tous cotés, on trouve des foréts brilees, des villes, des 
bourgs, des villages destruits.”? Discours sur la Geographie, par M. Mat- 
son da Morvilliers.—LEncycloped. 
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have at different periods occupied thé attention of informed 
and ingenious writers. In the course of his inquities upon 
this subject, (observed the eloquent Sir William Jones, in the 
prefatory discourse to his Iszus,) the reader will constantly 
observe a striking uniformity among all nations, whatever seas 
of mountains may séparate them, or how many ages soever 
may have elapsed between the periods of their existence, in 
those great and fundamental principles, which, being clearly 
deduced from natural reason, ate equally diffused over alk 
mankind, and are not subject to alteration by any change of 
place or time ; nor will he fail to remark as striking a diversity 
in those laws, which, ptoceeding merely from positive institu- 
tion, are ¢cnsequently as various as the wills and fancies of 
those who enact them.” 3 

The knowlege of this branch of jurisprudence, as regulated 
and conducted in this country, is, for reasons of much greater 
moment than the gratification of even a liberal and well-placed 
curiosity, of the utmost importance to every individual in the 
state. ‘ The learning touching these subjects,” said that 
worthy and enlightened lawyer Sit Michael Foster, ‘ is mate 
ter of great and universal concetnment. It merits, for reasons 
too obvious to be enlarged on, the attention of every man liv- 
ing. For no rank, no elevation in life, and, let me add, no 
conduct, how circumspect soever, ought to tempt a reasonable 
man to conclude, that these inquiries do not, nor possibly can 
concern him. A moment’s cool reflection on the utter insta» 
bility of human affairs, and the numberless unforeseen events 
which a day may bring forth, will be sufficient to guard any 
man, conscious of his own infirmities, against a delusion of 
this kind.” 

The author of the performance before us, thérefore, is en- 
titled to the serious attention of those readers who are subject 
to that law, which he proposes to explain and discuss; and his 
work will be interesting to the English reader, on account of 
the similarity which im many particulars subsists between the 
two codes, and of the close and intimate union in which the 
two nations are cemented. 

In a sensible and well-written preface, we are informed that 
the contents of the.present volumes are’ ¢ the substance of those 
Observations on the description and punishment of crimes, 
Which, in the discharge of his duty, as Professor of the Law 
of Scotland in the University of Edinburgh, the author had 
for some years occasion to deliver as part of 2 course of aca- 
demical lectures.’ —The: object of the work is to unfold to the 
young lawyer the elements of criminal: jurisprudence in Scot- 
land, and to lay before him such authorities and materials as 

Rey. Jung, 1798. N may 
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may serve to guide him in his future researches, and are:not to 
be found in any publications on the subject.—With respect to 
the sources from which the information is derived, the author 
shall speak for himself; more especially as he appears to have 
accurately defined the measure of authority which the Roman 
law possesses in the Scotch courts, and which is a topic that 
has been differently and erroneously stated by other writers. 


‘I shall begin with a word or two respecting the Law of Rome; 
which some may think deserving of notice, not only as being the law 
of a great and civilized people, but even as having pretensions to 
some sort of authority in our Courts. But. it seems to be the better 
opinion, (and such are the sentiments of Sir Thomas Craig, and of 
Lord Stair *), that even in the civil department, the Roman Law 
never attained to a binding authority, like that of our own customs 
or statutes ; nor came to be in any other sense our law, than as it 
was long ago, in particular matters, made a rule of judgment, and 
thus incorporated into our common law by the decisions of our 
Courts; or farther than it is agreeable to equity and reason, or 
suitable to our situation, and analogous to the rest of our system. If 
this be true of the civil department, much more must it be so of 
the criminal. Indeed, if there were even nothing more in the case 
but this, that our whole judicial establishments, and modes of trial, 
are utterly remote from any thing that was known among the Ro- 
mans; this, of itself, is such a difference, as at once sets up an ine 
surmountable bar to the authority of the Roman code. Tor nothing 
is more certain, than that these arrangements have a powerful in- 
fluence on the rules themselves of criminal justice, and the mode of 
arguing in criminal matters. 

* Independently of this, the truth seems to be, that there are 
in every case very great obstacles .to the transferring ef the Criminal 
Law of any one nation to another. Because in any country, the 
frame and character of this part of its laws, has always a much closer 
dependence upon the peculiar circumstances of the people, than the 
detail of its customs and regulations in most of the ordinary affairs 
of civil life. The rules of decision respecting contracts and obliga- 
tions, whicle make a great branch of civil business, must, in all 
countries that are tolerably civilized, be governed in the main by 
principles of a general and independent nature ; by the common 





6 * © Nos tamen, in hoc qualicunque regno, Romanorum legibus ita obl- 
gamur, gualenus legibus nature, et vecte rationi congruant.’’ Craig d 
Feudis, lib. 1. Dieg. 2. No. 14. . 

«© Our customs, as they have arisen mainly from equity, so they 
are also from the civil, canon, and feudal laws, from which the terms, 
tenors and forms of them are much borrowed ; and therefore, these 
{especially the civil law), have weight, with us, namely, m- cases _ 
where a custom is not, yet formed. But none of these have witlr us 
she authority of law, and therefore, are ouly received according to 
their equity and expediency, secundum bonum et equum,”’ Stair, dele 
tit. 1. No. 16.’ 
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feeling’s of right and wrong, which are not liable to be very much 
affeeted by the state of the Government of the country, or of its poli- 
tical institutions. It cannot be a matter of any concern to the State, 
or the administrators of publi@ affairs, by what rule the justice of a 
claim of debt, or the right flowing from any sort of common con- 
tract, shall be tried: They have nothing to do in such affairs ;_ nor 
can any rules be laid down respecting them, of which it can before 
hand be said, how they are to operate in those matters where the 
State may eventually come to have an interest. Dut it is quite other- 
wise as to the law respecting crimes 3 which has a hear relation to 
the distinctions of rank among the people, the functions of their 
Magistrates, their institutions and national objects, their religion, 
their state of Government, and their position with respect to other 
powers. «Now, take the Romans at any period of their history ; 
there are so few points of resemblance between them and us on any 
of those matters, that no one can for a moment seriously reflect on 
it, without perceiving that what was natural, suitable, and. ¢onve- 
nient in their situation, has not, from that circumstance, any sort of 
recommendation to us. 

‘ This is certainly true in regard to the Roman Law during the 
time of the Republic ; and applies to it almost equally in that more 
advanced state, in which we are best acquainted with it. It was by 
no means to be looked for, Vee the reasons against it are obvious), 
that the criminal system should ripen and refine under the. Emperors, 
to the same degree as did the law of civil rights. Nor did it prove 
so in fact. It was on the contrary here, as might be expected, that 
the jealousy and violence of evéry bad Prince, and the short-sighted 
policy of every weak one, chiefly displayed itself. Hence, in this 
department, instead of those equitable distinctions and comprehen- 
sive views, so eminent in the civil branch, we find a succession of de- 
tached and specific, and often inconsistent ordinances ; which were 
made according to the demands of the time, or the temper of the 
reigning Prince, and were probably, myst of them, no longer observed 
than while those occasions lasted. Accordingly, although our law- 
yers have been in the use of resorting to the Roman code for a con- 
irmation of their arguments in criminal matters ; and though of old 
they even sometimes set it forth in the preamble of indictments as 
law, (in like manner as they did the Canon and Jewish laws); yet 
{ cannot find that the Imperial constitutions ever were incorporated 
into the municipal system, or held to possess an authority, farther 
than as some of them occasionally express a reasonable sentiment, 
with a brevity and an elegance which are fit to recommend it. Tor 
these reasons, though I have not neglected the authorities of the 
Roman system, in cases where I find that they have actually been 
regarded in our municipal practice; yet I have not otherwise en- 
gaged in frequent or very extensive discussions with-respect to 
them. 

‘If I have thus paid but little regard to the compilations of 
Justinian ; still less have I thought it material to detain the reader on 
every occasion, with a scrutiny into the sentiments of the numerous 
commentators on them in modern times. Not that I mean to speak 
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of their works as useless or nugatory in themselves ; but that it were 
very absurd to look into any of them for an exhibition of the prac. 
tice of Scotland, which those foreign authors could know nothing 
about. And as to the discussions wich they sometimes enter into 
of more general topics, such as the nature of the several crimes, the 
competency of the several defences, and the like; though many of 
their observations are just and rational, yet for the most part they 
teach nothing more than any man of plain sense, with a little atten- 
tion to the subject, will readily, and to as good purpose, make out 
for himself. As Sir George Mackenzie has observed with respect to 
the quotation of authorities *, “he darkens his own cause, when just, 
who uses these to ignorant people; and he lessens his own esteem, 
who thinks he needs them among men of better sense.” Besides, 
if in such matters we are to resort to authority, for confirmation of 
what equity and reason-dictate, the works of the English lawyers are 
here entitled to the preference. Both by reason of the nearer ana- 
logy df the English practice to our own; and because the general 
principles upon which a question turns are laid down by those: au- 
thors, and the doctrine illustrated, with a precision of language, and 
‘Soundness of head, not inferior to what appears in the work of any 
wyer or commentator of other countries.’ (p. Ix.) 


_ With this subject, is intimately connected the opinion of 
Chief Baron Comyns, as delivered in the case of Harvey v. 
Aston, because it shews how far the Roman law is considered 
as authority in our courts, and whhat little diiference subsists 
between the two countries, as to the principles or degree of its 
reception. . 

_ «© The knowledge of the civil law is in many respects useful, but 
in regard to the determinations of this or other courts in Westminster 
fall, Selden seems to make a proper observation, who, after notice 
taken of the prevalency of the civil law in this realm in several 
periods of time, concludes that it is manifest some sort of use of it 
prevailed.in decisions which were to be determined by the law of 
England Snot that any thought the realm subject to the Imperial 
law, or that the common law could receive any change from it, fot 
all taught that the common law was to be followed, where it varied 
from it, or was repugnant to it: but if there was no express rule of 
the common law in the case, the rule of the civil law was followed$ 
or if both laws agreed, the matter was in some measure confirmed ot 
explained by the words in the civil law.” 


The following are the words of Selden on this fubject, with 
which the opinions of Sir William Blackftone, Sir Matthew 
Hale, and Sir Edward Coke perfectly concur: indeed the lat- 
ter great lawyer is fo ftrenuous for the independence of the 
Englifh on the Roman law, that he more than once infifts that 
as by fituation, fo by law, it is truly faid 

“Ls penttus toto divisos orbe Britannos.°— 
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4 * Works of Sir George Mackenzie, vol. ii. p. 353.’ 
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‘6 Non quidem omnino quasi regnum hoc sea rempubicam Anglicanam 
Cesaribus jurive Casareo subjici aut regimen heic inde pendere omnino, aut 
jus Anglicanum ante sive seripto sive moribus  constitutum inde muta- 
tionem recipere voluissent (nam passim etiam jus hoc, qua multifariam 
a Cesareo discrepat eique plane adversatur, ut sequendum docent ipsi) sed 
ut tum ubj deesset nostri juris prescriptum expressius, ad rationem juris 
etiam Casarei ratione suffultam recurreretur, tum ubi jus utrumque conso- 
num, etiam Cesarei quasi_firmaretur explicareturve res verbis.’’—Dissert 
ad Fletam, cap. 111, sect. ve p. 472.” 


‘The main store (says Mr. Hume, p. Ixi. ) from which I have drawn the 
materials of this treatise, is therefore the books of adjournal (or records 
of the Court of Justiciary ), containing the pleadings of the Bar and the 
judgments of Courts and which extend, (though with several interrup- 
tions in the sixteenth century, and one of six years * in the seven- 
teenth), from November 1524, down to the present time. I haye 
gone over the whole with attention, (in which I have had the assist- 
ance of a gentleman particularly skilled in the decyphering of ancient 
manuscripts ¢:) and though I am far from doubting that very many 
things, both curious and unportant, still remain buried there, to re- 
ward the industry of any one after me who shall engage in the like re- 
search ; yet I flatter myself that I have also brought some things to 
light, which at least were not universally known. There is, in the 
Advocates Library, a manuscript abridgment of the records of Justi- 
ciary ; and of this I have also made use, (but never without mark- 
ing it as my Te for those periods of which the original re- 
cords have perished ; for this. abridgment must have been made at 


a time when the books of adjournal were more complete than they ‘ 


arenow. These memorials of our custom, along with Lord Roy- 
ston’s Manuscript Notes upon Mackenzie, which contain many judi- 
cious remarks and much valuable information, have been the main 
ground-work of this undertaking. In themselves they are the surest 
of any; and in order that the reader may be enabled to judge for 
himself, how far they support me in my conclusions, I have, in every 
instance where it seemed material or useful, laid the passages them- 
selves of the record under his eye, in the form of notes, 5 ot with 
the doctrine of which they are the vouchers and confirmations. It 
would be rash to suppose, that in the course of so,long a work some 
inaccuracies in point of date or quotation may not have crept in; 
but as I have not spared pains on this head, (being very sensible 
that the value of any performance of this kind depends entirely on 
its accuracy) ; so I hope that they shall not bé found numerous, nor 
of much importance, 

* Last of all, in regard tothe order I have followed in treating 
of the subject : this is truly a point of less importance in explaining 
the system of Criminal than of Civil Jurisprudence. Frequently the 
doctrine of one species of civil right cannot be understood, till that 
which concerns another has been fully explained; and thus there 
is an order of inquiry pointed out as the best, by the very nature 





dis This is from 1655 to 1661.’ 
*t Mr. William Anderson, writer in Edinburgh.’ 
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of the thing. But the law respecting one sort of crime scarcely ‘ever 
Stands in such a relation to that which regards another; so that: #t 
is‘often an almost arbitrary matter, to what ‘subject the student shall 
fitst direct his attention. I have chosen, therefore, to take ‘up. the 
“s¢veral crimes in the order rather of their frequency and practital im. 
‘portance, than of their rank in other respects. Thus I begin-with 
“those offences which are committed against individuals, and “arfton 
these with the offences against property; after which follow: the 
several modes of injuring an individual in his person or his’ fame. 
“Having exhausted these, I proceed to such. offences as more'imme. 
«diately concern the public; which, after the example of Judge Black, 
‘stone, I have distributed into several classes: as they are hostile :to 
the course of public justice ; to the public peace ; to the police ‘and 
public ceconomy of the kingdom ; or ,to its interest in point of trade. 
‘Phe next division mcludes the high crimes of treason, sedition,:and 
some others which are levelled directly against the Sovereign and the 
State. - And the last consists of those transgressions which relate to 
God and to religion,’ . 


As the present work does not state any thing which has-tela- 
tion to the rial of crimes, and as the mode in Scotland differs 
materially from that adopted in this country, we shall premise 
-afew observations respecting this point; both because the subject 
is curious, and because they will enable the English reader.bet- 
-ter.to comprehend the contents of these volumes. 7 
/: “The forms of trial on criminal accusations differ: much from 
those observed in civi' actions, excepting in thé case of those 
“€rimes to the trial of which the court of session is competent, 
‘and of smaller offences tried before inferior courts.—'The trial 
.of crimes proceeds either on indictment, which is sometimes 
-used when the person to be tried is in prison; or by criminal 
letters, issuing from the signet of the justiciary. In either 
case, the defender must be served with a full copy of the in- 
dictment or letters, and with a list of the witnesses to be 
brought against him, and of the persons who are to pass on 
the inquest ; and fifteen days exclusive must intervene between 
his being so served, and the day of his appearance.—In Eng- 
Jand, a prisoner is entitled to this indulgence only in the case 
of high treason; and even there Sir Michael Foster censures 
the measure, as productive of many bad consequences, 

When the trial proceeds on criminal letters, the private pro- 
secutor must give security, at raising the letters, that he will 
report them duly executed to the justiciary, in terms of the 
stat. 1535, cap, 35.3 and the defender, who is called the 
Pannel atter he has made his appearance in court, if he be not 
already in prison, is, by the letters, required to give cavtion, 
(bail, or security,) within a certain number of days after his 
citation, for his appearance on the day fixed for his trials;— 
snd if he give none within the days of the charge, he may be 

denounced 
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denounced rebel, by which a forfeiture of his moveables is in- 
curred. : 

That part of the indictment, or of the criminal letters, 
which contains the ground of the charge against the defender, 
and the nature or degree of the punishment that he ought to 
suffer, is called the /ibe/: all libels must be special, setting 
forth the particular facts inferring the guilt, and the particular 
place at which these facts were committed. The time of.com- 
mitting the offence may be libelled in more general terms, with 
an alternative as to the month or day of the month: but the 
defender will be allowed to prove that, on certain days of the 
time libelled, he was alibi; and on such proof the Jibel cannot 
strike against him as to these days. In this particular, the law 
of the two countries does not materially differ; for the autho- 
rities on this point are with us contradictory, some requiring 
the exact day to be specified, and others declaring that the 
precise day is unnecessary: for the prisoner, according to Sir 
Edward Coke (2 Inst. 318), may be found guilty if the offence 
was committed on a day either prior or subsequent to that 
charged in the indictment.—In the case of Sir Henry Vane, 
as reported by Chief Justice Ke/yng, p. 16. the treason was laid 
in the indictment to be on the 30th of May 11 Car. 2.3; and 
the Jury found him guilty of the treason laid in the indictment, 
on the 30th January 1 Car. 2. the day of the former king’s exee 
cution. It was then resolved by the court that the day laid 
in the indictment was immaterial; and all Sir. H. Vane’s for- 
feitures relate to that time, to avoid all conveyances and settle- 
ments made by him. 

The necessity of special libels prevailed formerly in Scot- 
land, not only in the trials of principal criminals, but also of 
accessories: but, as it proved impracticable, in most cases, to 
libel on the precise circumstances of accession that might ap- 
pear in evidence, libels against accessories were declared sufhi- 
cient, if they mentioned in general that the persons prosecuted 
were guilty art and part. ‘Che two things to be chiefly re- 
garded in a criminal libel are, the relevancy of the facts, (i. e. 
their sufficiency to infer the conclusion,) and their truth. ‘The 
consideration of the first belongs to the judges of the court; 
that of the other, to the jury or assize. In trials before the 
justiciary, after counsel had been heard on both sides as to the 
relevancy, informations hinc inde were by the ftat. 16y5, cap. 4. 
directed to be offered to the court: but, by virtue of the stat. 
20 Geo. II., the judges, after the pleading, and minutes thereof 
made up by the clerk, may forthwith pronounce their inter- 
locutor ; reserving power to themselves, in cases of difficulty, 
to direct informations either on the relevancy of the libel, the 
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import of a special verdict, the degree of punishment, or on 
any other matter that may be alleged for the pannel, before 
judgment. In deciding on the relevancy of a libel, the court 
will also take into their consideration whether the libel be 
‘drawn in a formal and logical way, as well as the question of 
the sufficiency of the facts to inferthe conclusion. If the facts 
libelled be found irrelevant, the pannel is dismissed from the 
bar ;—if relevant, the court remits him to the knowlege of an 
assize. 

The word assize (from assis, settled or established) has dif, 
ferent significations: it is sometimes taken for the sittings of a 
court; sometimes for its regulations or ordinances, especially 
those that fix the standard of weights and measures; and it 
sometimes signifies a jury, either because juries consisted of ‘a 
fixed and determinate number, or because they continued sit- 
ting till they pronounced their verdict. Vide Skene, voce Assisa; 
et Spelmanni Glossarium, eddem voce. A jury consists of fifteen 
(not ¢avelve, as with us) sworn men (juratores ) chosen by the 
eourt from a greater number, not exceeding forty-five, who 
have been summoned for that purpose by the sheriff, and who 
have been given in a list to the defender when he was served 
with a copy of his libel. 

From this statement, it will appear that our practice in Eng- 
and differs more in point of form than in substance from that 
used in Scotland : our demurrers to indictments before the trial, 
«which are incident to criminal as well as civil cases, though 
now but seldom brought into practice,) and our motions in 
arrest of judgment when the verdict has established the fact, 
are similar in principle and effect to the consideration by the 
justiciary of the relevancy of a libel, 

The defender in a criminal trial may raise letters of excul- 
pation for citing witnesses in proof of his defences against the 
libel, or of his objections against any of the jury or witnesses ; 
and, as the right of the defender to prove his defences ought to 
be as ample and extensive as that of the pursuer to prove his 
hibel,. letters of exculpation ought not to be refused on any re- 
levant defence, though such detence should be inconsistent with 
the libel: otherwise, libels might be so laid as to deprive the de- 
fender of every article of exculpation.—The defender has the 
same aid of the court, to compel the appearance of his wit- 
nesses, as the prosecutor possesses; and he has the fartlter ad- 
vantage, in every instance, of counsel to address the jury, and 
to conduct his defence. From all these circumstances, it 1s 
evident that the practice in Scotland is, in many particulars, 
more favourable to the interests of a prisoner, than with us.— 
No person could, in former times, by the law of Scotland, be 
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convicted of the smallest offence, till he was found guilty by 
a jury of his countrymen, and this still continues to be the 
practice in al] prosecutions of a higher nature, whether before 
the supreme or inferior criminal courts; and no trial, even for 
the slightest transgression, if pursued before the court of juse 
ticiary, (the supreme criminal court in Scotland,) can be cars 
ried on without the intervention of a jury.—In the trial of those 
crimes to which ‘the°court of session is competent, the fifteen 
judges are considered, as in civil cases, in the character both 
of court and of jury. —After all the witnesses have been exa- 
mined in court, the assizers are shut up in a room by them- 
selves; where they must continue, excluded from all commu- 
nication with others, till their verdict or judgment be sub- 
scribed by the foreman (or chancellor) and clerk; and accord» 
ing to this verdict, the court pronounces sentence, either ab- 
solving or condemning. It is not necessary, by the law of 
Scotland, that there should be an uzanimity in the verdict of 
the jury; the smallest majority is as sutlicient against the 
pannel as for him. 

Though the proper business of a jury be to inquire into the 
truth of the facts found relevant by the court, for which reason 
they are sometimes called the inquest; yet, in many cases, they 
judge also in matters of law or relevancy. ‘Thus, though an 
objection against a witness should be repelled by the court, the 
assizers are under no necessity of giving more credit to his tes- 
timony than they think just ; and in all trials of art and part, 
where special facts are not libelled, the jury, if they return a 
general verdict, are indeed judges not only of the truth, but of 
the relevancy of the facts that are sworn by the witnesses. 
Thus also in an indictment for murder, where the court have 
previously determined the relevancy of the libel to infer the 
pains of death, the jury may deliver in a general verdict of not 
guilty, even though the facts be proved, if they are of opinion 
that those facts amount to no higher an offence than that of 
manslaughter ;—thus making themselves not only judges of 
the truth of the facts, which is their peculiar province, but also 
judges of the sufficiency of thofe faéts to infer the conclusions 5 
or, in other words, judges of the law of the case.—In England, 
the assistance of an act of parliament has been found necessary 
to give juries this power in the case of trials for libels. —A gene- 
ral verdict is, as with us, that which finds in general terms that 
the pannel is guilty or not guilty, or that the libels or defences 
are proved or not proved; in a special verdict, the jury find 


certain facts proved, the import of which is to be afterward 
considered by the court. | 
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In Scotland, the power of prosecution is-lodged with a publie 
officercalled the lord advocate, but nat so exclusively as to deprive 
the injured party of the right of prosecuting; a right which he 
often exercises with advantage to.himself, as the punishment-of 
the offender is not unfrequently a pecuniary compensation to 
himself *.—In England, the king is the prosecutor; and the in- 
jury to the individual is entirely overlooked in the consideration 
of the greater injury sustained by the public; and, if the punish, 
ment inflicted be in the nature of a fine, no part goes to the 
perfon injured, but the whole is reserved for the crown. 

"To discourage groundless criminal trials, all prosecutors, 
where the defender was absolved, were condemned in costs, 
as they should be modified by the judge, which is similar to 
our taxation of costs; in addition, they were subjected toa 
small fine, which was to be divided between the fisk and the 
defender; and where the king’s advocate was the only pur- 
sucr, his informer was made liable to the payment thereof. 
This was the old practice, by virtue of some antient statutes; 
which sufficiently warrant the present practice of condemning 
¥exatious prosecutors in a pecuniary mulct, though far excéed- 
ing the statutory sum.—'lhese particulars will remind our 
readers of the action for malicious prosecution with us, which 
is amore citcuitous mode than that adopted in Scotland, for 
redressing the injured party,—-and not equally effectual. 

We have stated these differences subsisting in the criminal 
practice of the two countries, for the purpose of better en- 
abling our readers to understand the terms frequently used in 
the present performance, and which it did not fall within the 
author’s province to explain. In a future article, we shall point 

* Lord Kames, im his tract on Criminal Law, has the following 
observation on this subject. 

«© With respect to private crimes, where individuals are hurt in 
thei persons, goods, or character, the public, and the person in- 
jured, have each of them separately an interest. ‘The king’s advo- 
cate may prosecute such crimes alone as far as the public ts con- 
cerned in the punishment. The private party is interested to obtain 
reparation for the wrong done him. Even where this is the end of 
the prosecution, our forms require the concurrence of the king’s ad- 
rocate, as a check upon the prosecutor, whose resentment otherwise 
may carry him beyond proper bounds. But this concurrence must 
be piven, unless the advocate will take upon him to shew that there 








? 


is no foundation for the prosecution: for the advocate cannot bar 


the private party from the reparation due him (a Scotticism) by law 3 

more than the private party can bar the advocate from exacting that 
reparation or punishment, which isa debt due to the public.” 

Law ‘Tracts, p. 60. 
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out some differences and some coincidences existing in the laws 
thefiiselves, and endeavour to give a just view of the manner in 
which the work has been executed.—For some of the inform- 
ation contained in the preceding pages, we have been indebted 
to Erskine’s book on the Principles of the Law of Scotland.’ 


[Zo be continued. ] S.R . 

















Art. VII. Communications to the Board of Agriculture. Vol, I. 
Parts III. and IV. 4to. pp. 420. 16s. Boards. Nicol. 
1797- 


¢ oe volume opens with papers on the subject of roads ; and 
the first communication on that point is from Robert Beat- 
son, of Kilrie, Esq. . It consists of nine sections, in which ‘the 
subject is viewed both generally and particularly, in almost 
‘each of its departments. Many ingenious hints occur, that 
may be of use to men who have had practice enough to discri- 
minate those which are practicable from those that are not sox 
but they may prove hurtful to others, as:it seems doubtful 
whether the writer himself has had experience sufhicient to 
correct the exuberant sallies: of a lively: imagination, ': To ‘his 
new. theory of roads, which he developes in the sixth section, 
-we might urge many practical objectioms;though it is well en- 
titled to the praise of ingenuity. We would, with due sub- 
mission, endeavour to guard the Board of : Agriculture against 
the danger of being seduced by the brilliancy of genius, so far 
as to disregard the more homely though infinitely more solid 
and useful suggestions that have been the result of practice 
and experience. ‘The late incidental appointment of a new 
‘chairman of the Board may suggest that, to prevent any inju- 
rious system from being countenanced too long by this body, it 
might be proper to require, by the standing rules of the :insti- 
tution, that the president should necessarily. be changed at cere 
tain specified periods: in which case, a change could never 
produce any indication of disrespect. 

The second paper is entitled, Observations on the Public 
Roads of the Kingdom, and the Means of improving them; by 
Mr. John Wright, of Chelsea: in which the author finds fault 
with every thing. ‘The whole, indeed, consists 6f invectives 
which are too indefinite to be rendered of any use ; interspersed 
with a few hints at remedies, which are not specified with 
sufficient precision to prove of general benefit. It is not: per- 
haps unnatural to some men to write in this manner:—but we 


are surprised that other persons should think of printing such 
lucubrations, 
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The next paper, written by William Jessop, Esq. is of a 
very different description from the foregoing. It contains a 
few luminous hints respecting a survey of this island, con- 
ducted with a view of promoting the extension of internal 
canals; the uses that may be made of them for facilitating 


4ntercourse and promoting the irrigation of lands; the construe- 


tion of roads; and the improvement of waggons. ‘The paper 
is short; the subjects of it are highly interesting; and every 
hint here given tends to lead the mind into a train of truly use- 
ful investigation. 

This communication is followed by Hints on the Subject of 
Reads, by Mr. John Holt, of Walton, near Liverpool. The 
good intentions of this writer, his industry, and his patience of 
research, are very apparent ; and many useful hints are brought 
forwards, though they are tuo often blended with observations 
that will be deemed trite by fastidious critics. 

Observations on Concave Roads, by Joseph Wilkes, Esq. of 
Measham, in Leicestershire. ‘This is a very ingenious essay 
on a practical subject, little understood in most parts of this 
island; and it cannot fail to prove highly interesting to many 
readers. Convex roads have been so generally approved sinee 
the first tdea of made roads was adopted, that, at the mere 
mention of a comcave road which is to be washed by water; the 
minds of most persons revolt; and they feel at once aipro- 
pensity to condemn, as useless and impracticable, that which 
seems to be in all respects the reverse of what they have been 
accustomed to deem perfection in this line. ‘The public have 
wdeed been accidentally informed, in different occasional pub- 
ications, that the late ingenious Mr. Bakewell, and some other 
gentlemen in Leicestershire, approved of concave washed 
yoads; which appeared to most persons rather as a casual ab- 
ésration of genius than a serious and tenable proposition, 
The present publication is, we believe, the first * in which 
this mode of constructing roads has been particularly de- 
scribed, and strongly recommended ; and it rust be acknow- 
keged that the facts and arguments seem to merit the attention 
of every person who makes this subject a particular study. In 
some respects, the common mode is certainly attended with 
very peculiar advantages. 

JS F. Erskine, of Mar, Esq. describes, in the next paper, 
on irom waggon-way, of an excellent construction, made se= 
‘veral yeats ago at Alloa in Scotland, for the purpose of driving 
eoals to an extensive glass-house in that place. On this road, 





* Kt is slightly mentioned in Mr. Beatson’s communication, in this 
volume. 
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Mr. E. says, a single horse can draw about ten tons weight. 
One very material improvement here particularly marked is, 
that, instead of having the whole load put into one large 
waggon, it is placed in small waggons which contain not more 
than’ one ton and a half in each; two, three, or four of which 
are linked together, and all drawn by the same horse. In this 
way, the weight being divided on the road, the constituent 
parts of that road admit of being made weaker; and they last 
much longer than if the whole load were made to rest on one 
point only, which would have a powerful tendency to crush 
the road to pieces. This idea might be beneficially extended to 
all roads, and might be applied to innumerable cases throughout 
this kingdom, with much advantage to the community as well, 
as great emolument to private undertakers. One circumstance 
farther ought not to be overlooked, as naturally connected with 
it, and we beg leave to suggest it to the ingenious writer of 
this paper, as it seems not to have attracted his notice; viz. a 
diminution of the weight of the carriage. A waggon which 
contains one ton and a half, we are told by Mr. Erskine, usually 
weighs from 18 to 20 hundred weight; at that rate, the car- 
riage is about two-thirds of the weight of the load carried on it. 
Undoubtedly, a carriage of a far lighter construction might be 
contrived to convey this load on such roads as these. Were 
eight hundred weight taken from the carriage, (and doubtless 
this might be easily done,) the load sight be just so much 
augmented without occasioning any additional exertion to the 
‘animal which moves it; thus, four waggon loads, which we 
are told one horse sometimes draws, instead of six tons of 
coals, as at present, would consist of two hundred weight more 
than seven tons and an half, which would be a saving of more 
than 25 per cent.—an immense difference in an extensive un- 
dertaking. 

We are aware of the objection that, if the carriage were 
made lighter, it would be weaker, and would sooner wear out, 
and be in want of repairs ;—and though we are by no means 
certain that this would be an umavoidable consequence, yet ad- 
mitting, for argument’s sake, that it would be so, we do not 
see that this consideration should prevent the improvement 
which we propose. Let us say that the Jody of the waggon 
would wear out ome-fourth part sooner than at present, so as 
to require the perishable parts of five to be made new instead of 
four, as now: on this supposition, we recommend it to the 
ingenious author of this paper to make a fair computation of the 
profit, after having deducted the loss, that he would derive 
from such an alteration, and communicate the result to the 
public. We greatly mistake if he would not find the saving to 
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be muclr greater than at the first sight appears pooeaniesd We 
déem this an inquiry of vast importance. 

Two short papers, of little moment, on watering and whadlieas 
roads; also occur under this head. , 

Part IV. consists entirely of foreign communications. to 
the Board.—The first under this head is from the Agricul. 
tural Society of Jersey, and contains an acconnt of the 
method of growing beans and parsnips in Guernsey and Jer. 
sey. It appears that the inhabitants of these two islands have 
been in the practice, from time immemorial, of raising these 
two crops together on the same ground ; with great benefit, as 
they think, to individuals as well as to the public. ‘Their 
practice is, after having turned up the ground to a due depth, 
to plant beans on it in rows, about four feet distant, in the 
months of January or February; and then immediately after- 
ward to sow the whole field all over, broad cast, with parsnip 
seeds, —The only culture afterward given to the crop is cleays- 
ing the parsnips by harrowing, hand-weeding, and hoeing. 
The beans usually ripen in August, and are plucked: up 
and carried off the field; after which time the parsnips swell 
rapidly, and attain their utmost perfection towards the end: of 
August and in September. 

Parsnips are reckoned, by the writer of this paper, as the 
best winter food for cattle. Beef fattened in winter on hay 
and parsnips is faid to be better than that which has been pro- 
duced in summer on grass; and cows, that have been fed on 
hay and parsnips in winter, £ yield butter of a fine yellow hue 
of a saffron colour, as excellent as if they had been in the 
most luxuriant pasture.’ It 1s reprefented also as being among 
the leaft precarious crops that are known. | 

Next follows a memoir on the Agriculture of the Netherlands, 
by the Abbé Mann. Every person, who has made rural affairs 
a particular objett of investigation, must have heard the agri- 
culture of the Netherlands ‘tational with applause. It was 
the nursery from which our early writers on agriculture de- 
rived the first rudiments of their knowlege ; ; and it ought ever 
to be viewed with a respectful veneration by the British “farmer. 
‘The present memoir is short, but, being written by an able 
rand intelligent person, it abounds with useful facts, which may 
furnish a great many practical inferences to the attentive in- 
vestigator; though to those who think lightly: on farming, 
and. who believe that every thing must yield to the speculative 
notions which lead the fashion of the present day, many 
of the modes of practice here described as prevailing in the 
Netherlands will excite no sensation but that of contempt 
for the understanding of these rustics. For example, when 
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we are told that in the pays de aes, which is reckoned .the 
richest and best cultivated land in Flanders, a common rotation: 
of crops is, first year, hemp; second, flax; the third, wheats» 
the fourth and fifth, rye; the sixth, oats; and the seventh, 
clover, Turkey wheat, (which we suspect here means buck 
wheat,] turnips, or carrots ; is it possible, they will say, that 
any practice can be more execrable! yet, without pretending 
to approve or to condemn the custom here specified, as we 
are not acquainted with all the circumstances that may influ- 
ence it, we have no hesitation in giving the sensible writer of 
this memoir much credit for the following very ingenuous re- 
marks on the general practice of the Flemings : 


© It will easily be ackowledged, by those who are thoroughly. 
acquainted with the Flemish agriculture, that their practices: are. tar 
from being either bad or irrational: on the contrary, it seems that. 
long ‘experience has so well succeeded in adapting these to the na-. 
ture of the soil, that it would be hard to do any thing better. 
During the many years I was at the head of an establishment which 
had many farms in property, and desirous to have them cultivated 
to the best advantage, I tried what experiments I could for this pur- 
pose. The intelligent farmers whom | often. consulted on. these heads, 
gave me satisfactory reasons, why the methods they followed were’ 
preferable to what I proposed doing ;- and also why this would not. 
succeed, as it proved in eflect. The general result, from what I 
know of the Flemish agriculture, is, that they draw from their farms 
the best crops, and the most food for great and small cattle, fowl, Kc. 
cuhich the soil is capable of producing. ‘The quantity thereof is cer-. 
tainly great, when compared to any extent of land in Germany, 
France, Spain, England, or any other country T am acquainted with. 
The comparison, if made with due knowledge and impartiality, will. 
certainly turn in favour of Flemish agriculture, whatever may be 
said in preference of the neatness and elegance of the methods used 
elsewhere, and of. the usefulness of. the new invented machines em- 
ployed therein.’ 


This is the language of candour and experience, to which 
we are always happy to listen. 

‘The variation between English farming and Flemish culti- 
vation is very great in many respects; which, we think, may 
be traced to the difference in the mode of tenure, and to cer- 
tain political regulations which.stend to derange the natural 
progress of industry and domestic economy in this kingdom, 
and to banish from among us that simplicity of manners which 
must ever constitute the prominent feature of an agricultural 
countrys—Our limits forbid us to enlarge on this -head.: bu 
we hope to be excused for transcribing the following picture of: 
the Flemish farmers ; which, at a single glance, will shew how 
niuch they differ from those of the same class in this island’: 
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¢ The characteristic features, (he says, p. 221.) of the Bel 
peasants are, industry, great economy, and a strong attachment to 
o 


methods and customs of their predecessors. 

¢ They are not perhaps so laborious as the peasants of some other 

countries with regard to the quantity of labour they dispatch; but 

are inferior to few in their constancy at it, and in the unwearied 
patience wherewith they endeavour to overcome the difficulties that 
arise in their way. No part of their time is spent in idleness; nor 
do they let escape any opportunity of gain which they can lay hold 
ef. No object of this kind, be it éver so trifling, is to them indif- 
ferent ; and though they be apparently dull and heavy in their be. 
haviour, yet none are more clear-sighted wherever their interest ig 
eoncerned, or sharper in laying hold of what is to their advantage, 
They shew themselves, however, rather slow in concieving what 
makes againet them. 

¢ They live with great economy, both as to diet, clothes, and 
lodging. They are utter strangers to the ease and elegance of Eng. 
lish farmers. Their food is chiefly milk, soup and vegetables : a piece 
of bacon, with their greens or roots, is their principal animal food for 
the greatest part of the year. At their feasts and Lermesses, a ham and 
a kind of pancakes called wofels, are their chief delicacies. Their 
drink is small beer, and a glass of cheap gin ia the morning: wine 
is a great rarity with thent. 

‘ As to their clothing, it is certainly warm and comfortable, 
though coarse and rustic in its form. On Sundays and holidays, 
when they put on their best attire, if it may be judged of by its 
fashion and shape, it mtay be supposed to have been worn by their 
oe so different it is from that of the towns in their neigh- 


urhood.’ 


For our inserting the following account of the Campine of 
Brabant, and the mode of improving it, no apology will be res 
“qaired by those who wish to know by what means the most 
barren desart may be converted into a fertile country: 


¢ It is well known that the Campine of Brabant, which is the 
northern part of that province, consisted originally of sand covered 
‘with heath, interspersed with lakes and extensive marshes, and here 
and there with woods of fir. Tradition supposes it to have beea 
once.a part of the sea. To this day, whicre cultivation has not ex- 
tended, the soil of itself produces nothing but heath and fir. Fhe sand 
is of the most barren and harsh kind, nor can it be rendered fertile, but 
by continued manuring. As the property of this ground may be 
acquired for a trifle, many have been thte attempts of private persons 
to bring tracts of it into cultivation ; every means have been tried 
for that purpose, and government has given every possible en 
co ment to it. But I have not yet heard of any one, however 
considerable might be his fortune, that has succeeded im it, and 
many have becn ruined by the project. What is cultivated in the 
Campine, is owing to the religious houses established in it, especially 
to the twe great abbeys of ‘Tongerloo, and Everbode. ‘Their un 
jaterrupted duration for five or six hupdred years past; and — 
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indefatigable industry, have conquered these barren, harsh sands, and 
rendered many parts of them highly productive. ‘The method they 
follow is simple and uniform ; they never undertake to cultivate more of 
this barren soil at atime than they have sufficient manure for ; seldom more 
than tive or six bundess (about 15 or 18 acres) in a year; and when it 
is brought by labour and manuring into a state capable of producing 
sufficient for a family to live on, it is let out to farmers on easy terms, 
after having built them comfortable habitations. By these means 
many extensive tracts of the Campine are well cultivated, and covered 
with villages, well-built houses, and churches. The Abbey of Ton- 
gerloo alone furnishes about seventy of its members as curates to 
these parishes, all of whom owe their existence to that original stock, 
I may add here, and that from the undoubted testimony of the histo- 
rians of the low countries, that the cultivation of the greatest part 
of these rich provinces took its rise from the self-same means, eight 
hundred or a thousand years back, when they were in a manner one 
continued forest. 

¢ A Campine farm of twenty bunders (60 acres) is stocked with 
two or three horses, seven or eight cows, some oxen, and is cul« 
tivated with coleseed, clover, rye, oats, and little or no wheat. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that potatoes, turnips, and carrots are cul- 
tivated not only in the Campine, but throughout all the low coun- 
tries. But the culture of Spergule (alsine spergula major) is more 
peculiar to the north of Brabant, though not confined to that traet 
alone. It serves the cows for autumn food, and the butter of this 
season is called spergule butter, of which the Campine furnishes a great 
quantity, especially to Brussels, where it is employed for the use of 
the kitchen, as being both cheaper and more profitable than any 
other, for that purpose. ‘This plant is sown where corn has been 
reaped, after the ground has been lightly ploughed. Cows are 
tethered on it in October, and a space allowed to each one propor- 
tionable to the quantity of food which is proper for her. This pasture 
lasts till the frosts come on.’ : 


_ We could willingly extend our extracts from this paper and 
the following, which contains additional remarks on the same 
subject by the same author: but, as we must not enlarge, we 
can only add our recommendation of a perusal of the originals, 
to those who wish for farther information on this very interest- 
ing subject ;—also, the succeeding communication on the same 
subject by the Baron de Poederlé. 

The next paper is from M. Bertrand of Mechlin, relating to 
the rabbits of Angora. He thinks that they may be propagated 
in that part of Europe with great success.—It is well known 
that this breed of rabbits affords a very abundant quantity of 
extremely fine wool, or what may be termed a valuable fur. 
M. Bertrand discovered that no kind of food agreed so well 
with them as the leaves of the Robinia pseudo acacia ; which, 
he thinks, might be successfully cultivated for this purpose. — 
He seems to be an attentive observer, as appears by some mis- 
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cellaneous remarks made on a journey from Dover to London, 
here thrown into a note; and he may therefore become a value 
ble correspondent with the Board of Agriculture. 

‘Iwo long memoirs follow, on the Management of Sheep flocks 
in Germany; in which we meet with nothing that requires par- 
ticular notice. ‘Lhe same may be said of the memoir on the 
Cultivation of Potatoes in the Electorate of Saxony:—as well as of 
the two polite letters to the President of the Board from Count 
Hertzberg, the well-known confident and noted prime mi- 
nister of Frederick the Great king of Prussia, and Count 
Bernstorf, late prime minister of Denmark. 

Baron Schultz gives next an accurate account of the Sheep of 
Sweden, and of the improvements that have taken place in 
consequence of introducing into that kingdom, many years ago, 
a breed of Spanish sheep of the fine woolled sort. In this me- 
moir, we meet with facts that clearly refute many popular no- 
tions which have been often repeated by writers in this 
country, on the subject of wool. ‘This breed of Spanish sheep 
has been propagated in Sweden for more than fifty years, and 
the wool has not been found to degenerate. ‘The Baron himself 
also imported a breed of Leonese sheep, which he describes, 
and adds, ‘ as a mark that their descendants were of the genuine 
race, I observed, besides the softness and abundance of their 
wool, that half of their ears were brown like the first stock. 
The Leonese ewes also lived to see five generations in lineal 
descent from themselves, of which none have degenerated in 
point of fineness of wool, upon the most accurate comparison.’ 
He remarks also that it is extremely difficult to get the best 
breed of Spanish sheep from that country: © in proof of this, 
(says he) I must mention that of six different cargoes, consist- 
_ing of Leonese and Old Castile sheep, procured with great 
pains, (by means of a friend and relation resident in that 
country,) not more than a single one, which arrived here in 
the year 1778 surpassed the former race. All the others were 
far below comparison with them; on which account also the 
appraisers at the public hall strongly dissuadeéd all mixture of 
the four latter parcels of Spanish rams and ewes, with my 
former stock.” Many other facts occur in this memoir, tend- 
ing incontestably to prove that the quality of the wool depends 
chiefly on the nature of the parent race. Here also it 1s 
proved that the Angora goats do not degenerate when bred in 
Sweden. 

We pass over seyeral communications of less importance; 
among which we may just specify one from Dr. Anderson at 
Madras, which proves that the drill husbandry has beén long 
practised in some districts in India. We find also an interest 
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ing paper by Dr. Thaer of Hanover, respecting some improved 
moles of farming lately introduced into that country. Among 
these innovations, none has proved on the whole so beneficial 
as that of stall-feeding cattle throughout the whole twe've 
months, which has been practised for several years past, on 
a large scale, by Baron de Biilow, at a farm called Essenrode, 
five miles from Hanover. 


‘ The advantages of this system (says Dr. Thaer) are founded on 
the following incontrovertible principles : 

‘1. Aspot of ground, which, when pastured upon, will yield suffi- 
cient food for only one head, will abundantly maintain four head of 
cattle in the stable, if the vegetables be mowed at a proper time, and 
given to the cattle in a proper order. 

‘2. The stall feeding yields at least double the quantity of ma- 
nure from the same number of cattle (hence eight times the quantity 
from the same surface of ground). 

¢ 3. The cattle used to stall feeding will yield a much greater 
quantity of milk, and increase faster in weight when fattening than 
when they go to the field. 

‘4. They are less subject to accidents, do not suffer by the heat, 
by flies and insects, are not affected by the baneful fogs which are 
frequent in Germany, and bring on inflammations; on the con- 
trary, if every thing . properly managed, they remain in a constant 
state of health and vigour.’ 


We could with pleasure have transcribed several other pas- 


sages from this paper, but we have not room. 


The volume concludes with an Appendix, describing the 
manner of erecting strong and durable earthen walls, to the height 
of several stories, drawn up and presented to the Board of Agri- 
culture, by Henry Holland, Esq. This mode of building, we 
are told, has been long practised about Lyons, where it is 
known by the name of pisi work. It differs from the mud 
walls raised for cottages in some parts of ourisland, chiefly in 
this respect, that the materials are, in the pisi work, employed 
when nearly dry, and are compressed together by a kind of 
wooden rammer; by means of which the earth is forcibly 
pressed down between two deal boards, placed at such a distance 
from each other as the thickness of the wall is intended to be. 
These boards are successively removed as the wall advances. 
Without the aid of plates, we could not render this part of 
the operation easily intelligible to our readers. We are assured 
that the walls are close, firm, and beautiful, and extremely 
cheap as well as durable. ‘This mode of building deserves to 
be better known than it yet is in this country ; for, if it shall 
be found on trial to answer as well as it is here said, it will 
prove a valuable acquisition to us for building cottages, espe- 
cially at a small expence. We wish, therefore, that Mr. Hol- 
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land would publish this treatise by itself ; and in that case we 
shall farther beg leave to suggest, that he should previous! 
re-examine the drawings, which, we apprehend, he will find 
to be in some respects inaccurate :—certainly a great improve. 
ment might be made by a few obvious alterations in this re. 
spect. “ 

This volume, on the whole, contains many good hints, 
though mixed with a great proportion of objectionable matter, 
To the adept it will be of use; to the novice, it may prove in 
‘some cases fnjurious, as he is furnished with no means of dis- 
criminating the good from that which does not merit so ho- 
nourable an epithet. An re 








Arr. VIII. The Stranger; A Comedy, freely translated from Kot- 
zebue’s German Comedy of Mfisanthropy and Repentance. 8vv. 
5 _ 
1s. 6d. Dilly. 1798 
Art. IX. The Stranger, or Misanthropy and Repentance 3 a Drama, 
in Five Acts. Faithfully translated, entive, from the German of 


Augustus Von Kotzebue. By George Papendick, Sub-Librarian 
to his R. H. the Prince of Wales. S8vo. 2s. 6d. Wingrave. 


W® take these two productions together, because our re- 
marks on both will comprise the whole of the criticism 
-which we have to offer on the performance of the German au- 
thor. The fate that has attended this foreign drama is so very sin- 
gular, that we cannot pass itin silence. The entire translation 
“by Mr. Papendick, who was at Vienna when he made it, we 
-are told, was by that gentleman’s brother offered to Mr. Harris, 
the patentee of Covent-Garden Theatre, about five years ago; 
-and, in three weeks afterward, it was returned, as unsuited to 
the English stage. The play differs so entirely from all the 
productions of Covent-Garden Theatre for some years past, 
‘that we do not wonder at the taste and judgment of the ma- 
nager.—In the mean time, the free translation was composed 
by a person who signs A.S* * * *k, and offered, about a year 
and a half since, to the managers of Drury-Lane; who, in 
eight or ten days, returned it, politely signifying, ‘ that they did 
not think it would succeed in representation.” With this answer, 
the translator rested satisfied: but he was greatly surprised 
when he saw it acted during the last winter, with scarcely any 
alteration from his own manuscript, except the names of the 
characters, and the additions of a song and some dancing. In 
justice to himself, he resolved to submit his work to the judgment 
of the public, and endeavour to secure some part of the credit to which 
“he thought himself entitled. The play was therefore published 
from the copy which was sent to the managers; whom, re 
rz . 6 their 
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their rejection of the piece, he charges with the wndisguised 
appropriation of the whole. From this account, it appears that 
Mr. Harris committed an error in judgment, but no breach of 
integrity ; while the managers of Drury-Lane fell into the same 
mistake, but, it seems, have corrected their error to their own 
advantage, though with apparent injustice to Mr. S*** *k, 
It is natural to ask whether, when they pronounced their judg- 
ment, they kept a copy of the play for some future occasion ? 
From all that appears to us at present, we cannot but agree 
with the translator, that 4e has not been treated with that candour 
ahich ought to mark the conduct of those who preside over the 
amusements of the public :—but we shall only add that it appears 
to us to be a dark transaction, which, for their credit, the ma- 
nagers ought to explain. 

We come now to our observations on this very curious Ger- 
man play. We have perused both translations with attention ; 
and that attention was powerfully excited by the art with which 
the original author has conducted his fable. The character of 
the Stranger is drawn with a just imitation of Nature: he is 
represented as a misanthrope, who, for reasons best known 
to himself, has withdrawn from the world to live in solitude, 
and never opens his lips but to rail at the whole race of man- 
kind ; and yet, in all his sullen discontent, we plainly see that, 
while satirical reflections on mankind are at his tongue’s end, 
they never flow from his heart:—he sees Toby, the poor 
worthy old cottager, in distress, and his benevolence immedi- 
ately shews itself in an act of compassion and generosity. From 
that moment, the Stranger is an interesting character; we long 
to be better acquainted with him; our curiosity is excited; 
our passions are kept in agitation; we eagerly wish to know 
who he is, and what motives made him forsake the world to 
hide himself in solitude. ‘These affections are kept alive with 
just dramatic art, till, in the last act, an unexpected incident, 
by natural and probable means, brings every thing to light. It 
must be acknowleged that, when the discovery is brought 
about, we find that the misconduct of the wife calls too 
strongly for our moral disapprobation of her character. The 
excuse made for her, that she was of tender years when she 
Was guilty of the worst infidelity to her husband, by whom she 
had two children, is by no means sufficient ; and the husband’s 
reconciliation, after such an act of treachery, is strained too 
far, and our feelings revolt from it. ‘Ihe author of the free 
translation has with judgment altered this circumstance: he has 
not made the wife guilty of a crime which we are inclined to 
think no husband could forgive ; and the alteration in this respect 
‘Scertainly more congenial to the heart of an EnJlish audience, 
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than the forgiveness of a wife who had been actually guilty. The 
character of the wife, thus cleared from positive vice, is that of 
a most worthy woman, who had retired from the world in 
order to pass her days in sorrow and repentance, for acrime of 
a lighter nature than that which the German poet had ascribed 
to her. When we see such a couple reconciled, and rendered 
happy amid their children, the sensibility of the heart is 
touched, and we feel all the pleasure of the sincerest sym. 
pathy. | 

The other characters are drawn with a just imitation of na- 
ture, and the business is carried on in such a manner as to 
keep expectation alive in every act. We long for a discovery ; 
we often think that it is ready to break out ; and yet the inci- 
dents keep us in the dark, till by a sudden turn we gain the 
desired information, and our anxiety terminates in full satis. 
faction. 

Such is the piece that was rejected at both theatres, and at 
last brought forwards at Drury-Lane with considerable success; 
and with the highest credit to.the unrivalled acting of Mrs, 
Siddons and Mr. Kemble. We cannot help adding that, amid 
the pleasure which this German comedy has afforded us, a vein 
of uneasiness was mingled with all our sensations. The truth 
is, that we were grieved to see the essential beauty of the 
drama, 7.¢. a just imitation of nature, better preserved by 
the poet of Vienna, than by most of our modern race of 
dramatists for some years past. ‘The Stranger does not depend 
on far-fetched conceits, quaint phrases, puns, and mere buf- 
foonery. Comic humour was not, perhaps, to be expected 
from a German poet: but, if the chief manager of Drury- 
Lane, whose dramatic talents are justly admired, had inter- 
spersed some pleasantry and wit from his own fund, and had 
more thoroughly naturalized the manners and incidents, we 
have no doubt that he would have been able to make the 
Stranger a comedy equal to his own Svhool for Scandal. ‘The 
rest of our writers for the stage will do well to study the 
German poet ; and we hope that their application may recall 
them from Blue Beards and Spectres to a true copy of Auman life. 





Arr. X. The Four Ages; together with Essays on various Sub- 
jects. By William Jackson of Exeter. Svo. pp. 451- 7% 
Boards. Cadell jun, and Davies. 1798. 


ih the prefatory advertisement to this publication, the author 

informs us, that 
‘ The greatest part of these Essays should be considered as 
Sketches for a Periodical Paper, which was once intended for pub- 
licatiou= 
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jitation—they are, in consequence, upon familiar subjects, and 
treated as such—The Four-Ages, and other Pieces (easily distin- 

uished) made no part of the above design ; but though less proper 
foi a Paper, they are more so for a Book, which may be considered 
as an addition to the Thirty Lirrsrs already published by the 
same Author *.’ 

It may have been remarked, perhaps, that we were not quite 
socivil to this author, when he was lately before us, as we had 
formerly been: but, as he himself seemed out of humour 
when he drew up the pamphlet which we reviewed in 1791 +, 
peradventure, during perusal, we may have been a little infected 
by contact. We hope, however, that our small complaints have 
Jong since been cured by time, if not immediately eradicated by 
reason. We have formerly received too much pleasure from Mr, 
Jackson’s ingenious elegies, not to respect his musical opinions; 
and we have seen too much merit in his literary productions not 
to wish to continue with him on friendly terms. 

The first essay (or discourse) in this volume exceeds all the 
rest in length, at least ten fold. It is entitled the Four Ages. 

‘ The antients (says the author) conceived that the first state of 
man was as superior to all prece§ding states, as gold is beyond other 
metals; that the second age hadas much degenerated fromthe perfection 
of the first, as the value of silver is below gold ; that the third was 
so far removed from primitive excellence, as to deserve the appellae 
tion of the Brazen-Age; and that the fourth, unhappily for us, is 
the last stage of degeneracy, and deserves no better epithet than what 
the cheapest and most worthless metal afforded. We then live in the 
lron-Age.’— 

‘ In direct contradiction to the opinion of the antients, and perhaps 
of the moderns, I shall, in treating this subject, invert the order, and 
endeavour to prove, that the first was the Iron-Age, and the last, when 
it shall please Heaven to send it, will be that of Gold—no Golden-Age 

having yet existed, except in the imagination of poets,’ 

We are not insensible of the author’s extensive reading and 
ingenuity in tracing the culture and progress of the human 
mind: but perhaps we shall not altogether agree with him in 
his doctrine. It was the superior state of innocence and sim- 
plicity of manners of pristine times, which the antients figured 
under the Golden-Age ; and not superior attainments and ‘cul-’ 
tivation of arts and sciences ; which, according to Rousseau, 
*¢ flourished most in the most corrupt times.” Nor did Ovid 
mean any rude northern uncivilized country, but the regions’ 
of the earth that enjoyed the mildest and most fertile climates ; 
which were probably first inhabited, and where nature exempted 
mankind from labour and hard fare. | | 


~* See Rev. Vol. xix. N.S. P: 357- 
+ In the 6th vol. of our New Series, p. 196. 
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Perhaps the proofs and illustrations of the author’s hypo. 
thesis are not all equally applicable and guarded from dispute, 
His lron-Age is thrown into an earlier period of the world than 
that in which iron is supposed to have been found, or human 


slaughter made a science. 

It is & courageous assertion, p. 3, which says that, ‘in the 
eighteenth century, some nations have attained a point of per- 
fection unknown to all which have preceded.’ Which are 
they that can compare with the Pfegsians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, in the times of Alexander and the 
Ptolemies ?—The discussion, however, is rendered entertaining 
by a number of curious facts and anecdotes, with some reflections 
which imply deep thinking: but we are sorry to see our ingeni- 
ous author, in the true spirit of Helvetius and Voltaire, extend 
his ridicule of religious ceremonies to those of our own country, 
Gibbon is censured by Mr. Jackson for affectation in his style, 
but not for trying throughout his work to degrade and destroy all 
reverence forthe religion of his native land. ‘The following re- 
flection, however, except its termination, is an exhilarating truth: 


« The many discoveries in arts and sciences, the vast extension of 
commerce, and numberless other causes, have occasioned such new 
combinations in society, that every year requires some regulations 
unknown to our ancestors. A multitude of laws, without such cir- 
cumstances to produce them, might be justly considcred as a grieve 
ance ; but when they are the natural effects of good causes, they are 
rather proofs of the progress of society. ‘There will also new crimes 
arise which must be punjshed ; and old ones by being still committed, 
call for additional severity. Although the penalty for the breach of 
some statutes 1s encreased, yet, there ts a general mildness in those 
of the last seventy years, and in the administration of justice, to pre- 
ceding times unknown. The professors of the law in the last century 
had a rudeness of behaviour and cruelty of disposition perfectly un- 
suitable to the present times: of which the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and indeed all other trials for treason, are melancholy proofs. 
No advocate would now use such language as Noy did, or such as 
passed current for many years after. Both the laws themselves, and 
the professors, are tinged with the mild character which the progress 
of philosophy never fails to establish.’ 

It will perhaps be asked by some of Mr. Hastinys’s friends, 
whether the trial of that gentleman would not furnish speci- 
mens of rudeness and cruelty equal to those of Noy? 

‘ The study of botany (our author justly observes) is become a 
favourite pursuit, and, being one of the various paths which lead 
to knowledge, it must be considered to be useful as well as agree- 
ahle—perhaps, some are deterred from proceeding in this tract by the 
sound, and some by the meaning of the terms. Admitting the truth 
of the theory, might not such terms have been used as are less 
pompous, and less connected with animal properties? . 
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In answer to this question, a modern botanist would say 
that the -exual system, and Dr. Darwin’s /oves. of the plants, 
have so animalized and wedded the plants, that to divorce 
them would exceed the power of Doctors’ Commons and the 
House of Lords. ‘Terms more easy to pronounce, and more 
intelligible to the unlearned in England, might doubtless be in- 
vented: but the nomenclature of Linné is now become that 
of all Kurope. 

Mr. Jackson imagines that mankind are in the high road to the 
millennium of philosophy, when mind is to reign over body, 
and war to cease.—Are revolutions to accomplish this? with- 
out religion, or established principles of morality, or safety of 
person or property, can any thinking man be so totally umac- 
quainted with human nature, its appetites and selfishness, as 
to wish to be at the mercy of sensual and rapacious beings, 
who can never be totally free and equal but ina state of nature? 
In society, there must be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water: inequality of mind will naturally occasion inequality of 
fortune and importance; and good laws and government must 
protect the feeble from the tyranny of physical strength and. 
intellects. 

‘ Nothing (saysMr. J.) butthat rectitude ofintention and action which 
belongs to timesof the greatest degree of refinement, can annihilate war. 
It will by degrees be perceived, that wars do not often produce the end 
for which they are undertaken ; and when they do, the purpose at- 
tained is not equal to the cost and mischief. Thus, experience, co- 
operating with the progress of reason, will at last overcome that ap- 
petite for mutual destruction by which the nature of mankind is dis- 
graced and the world desolated.’ 

In the brightest period of the Grecian history, however, 
which, if we are to judge by the progress of the fine arts, ap- 
proached nearer to the Go/den-Age of Mr. J. than any which 
the world can boast, wars were incessant. 

Commerce too, we are assured, is to be unshackled, and 
without rivalry and rapacity : ‘mysterious systems of divinity’ 
will be set aside as wholly useless; and mankind, with all their 
selfishness and tendency to vice, are to be guided by ‘a few 
plain maxims whose truth is universally acknowleged.’ 

No physicians will be wanted—‘ in the days of perfection.’ 
There will be no crimes —no punishments—Indeed our author 
docs not go so far as some others, in assuring us.that © qwe need 
not die. 

‘ If the progress of human attainments lead at last to that Golden. 
Age which the ancients held to be our primitive state; the philoso- 
pher will consider this as the happy future state of society—a state 
of reward to the species, not to the individual—a state of bliss, the 
Kitural eonscqucnce of scientific and virtuous cxertions. 


‘ Thus 
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‘ Thus we have endeavoured to shew, that nothing but rndenesg 
can exist in the first age, that it becomes smoother in the second, 
and more polished in the third; but that we are not to look for the 
last degree of refinement, until human nature, having proceeded 
thronzh all the different stages of improvement, becomes perfectly 
instructed by science, and purified by virtue.’ 


The first of the shorter Essays in this volume is on Gothic Are 
chitecture. Of this order, the author sees the irregularity and 
caprice, and.parbarous absurdity of the minuter parts, plainer 
than the grandeur, solemnity, and incitements to devotion, of 
the whole structure. After having pointed out the want of 
exact symmetry in the proportions, and of similarity in the re. 
petition of the ornaments, he Jays down principles by which 
modern architects might greatly improve this order of building ; 
concluding the essay in the following manner: 


¢ Although I am clearly of opinion that a Gothic church might 
at this time be built greatly superior to any of old times, yet I doubt, 
whether the association of ideas, upon which so much depends, 
would not be wanting to give it the due effect. Our reverence for 
antiquity, and our reverence for religion, in some measure go to- 
gether. There is a solemnity attached to an old church, because it 
is old, which we do not feel in a new church, because it is new. 
Haw often has it been remarked of St. Paul’s, that although a large 
and fine building, yet it does not produce the religious effect of a 
Gothic cathedral—which is undoubtedly true, partly for the above 
reason, and partly by our being more used to see the Grecian orders 
applied to buildings for common purposes. The language of the 
prayers is not that of common discourse, nor is it the style of authers 
at this period—it does not suit with any place so well as a Gothic 
church, which our imagination makes ta be older than one built 
after the Grecian orders, because, in our country, they were first 
used after the Gothic Architecture had been long practised.’ 


Essay. The middle way not the best. ‘This seems no great 
discovery. ‘Che Golden-mean was never applied to the fine arts 
in the same manner as to reasoning and the guidance of the 
passions. AdZedicerity, oF the middle class of art or artists, in. 
music, painting, and poetry, has ever been contemned, from 
the time of Horace to our own. ‘The reader, however, will 
find something singular at the clase of this essay, where it is 
asserted that 

¢ For one musician who can make a simple tune like Carey, there are 
five hundred who can compose a noisy symphony like Stamitz. There 
is no subject so easy for a landscape-paiter as a warm evening-—it rer 
guires but little skill to imitate Claude, it is the first effort of the smat- 
terer in landscape-paintimg ; but no one vertures upon Ruysdael’s green 
banks, roads, and puddles of water. ‘There will be a thousand suc- 
cessful imitators of Raffaele before another Hogarth will arise. Our 
present historical painters are much nearer their prototype, than rx! 
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of the burlesque caricature designers are to their great original. Pitt, 
in his Translation of the A&neid, is a very successful imitator of Pope 
—but who dares venture to tell a tale like Prior?” 

Here generally received opinions are to be revolutionized : 
Stamitz, Claude Lorraine, Raffaele, and Pope, are inferior to 
Carey, Ruysdael, Hogarth, and Prior. It should be remem- 
bered that not one of Prior’s delighr‘u! tales is original, they 
are nearly all happy translations from La Fonraine. 

The Villa. In this essay, the author makes a good defence 
of the citizen’s retreat in the neighbourhood of London, com- 
monly called a Box. 

On Wit. After having transcribed from the Spectator the 
opinions of Locke, Dryden, and Addison, and having given 
Pope’s definition, with none of which he is satisfied, we have 
the author’s own notions on the subject: § Wit isthe dextrous 
performance of a legerdemain trick.’ This definition is illus- 
trated by some well-known stories of considerable antiquity : 
but that which is given at p.. 125 is not a fair instance of wit, 
but of ignorance : 

‘ Two persons disputing upon religion, one of them reproving his 
adversary for his obstinacy, offered to wager that he could not repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer—done, says the other, and immediately begun, 
“ I believe in God,” &c. repeating the Creed throughout very cor- 
rectly. Well, says the other, I own I have lost. I did not think he 
could have done it.’ 

The wager was laid at White’s, at least 50 years ago, be- 
tween Major Macartney and Sir John Moor. The pun of Or- 
pheus and you rid I see, in the next page, is of still more re- 
spectable authority ; as it may be found in the first edition of 
Foe Miller. ‘The assertion in the note to p. 127, that ‘ Shake- 
speare has not many instances of real wit,’ is not an opinion to 
which many will subscribe. We agree, however, entirely 
with the author in disputing the assertion of Addison and 
others, that umour is only known in England.—Voltaire’s 
irony is all humour, and many French comic writers abound 
in that quality. 

Different Uses of Reading and Conversation. We have not 
much new information in this essay : but the 

Character of Gainsborough is acmirably touched, p.147. It 
is drawn in a manner at once pleasint and just. There is dise 
coverable in it that faci/ity which Nir. Jackson has so well de- 
écribed as a technical term in painting, p. 158.—He is mora 
at home in speaking of music and painting, than on miscella- 
neous subjects; in some of which he seems to Jabour, and in 
others to be feeling his way. We were much amused with 
his description of Gainsborough’s singularities, and the more 
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so as it is an exactly-sketched portrait, of which we well knew 
the original, 

the Character of Sir Foshua Reynolds is drawn with force, 
and with strong testimonies of knowlege in his art, and of per- 
sonal acquiintance with him. 

Whether Genius be born or acquired, ‘This subject is fairly 
discussed, though, perhaps, somewhat too metaphysically, 
The strongest and most candid position in favour of latent ge. 
nius is to be found at p. 198, where it is said that § the new 
creations of genius are not at first understood, and there must 
be so many repetitions of the effect before it is felt, that most 
commonly death steps in between genius and its fame.’ 

The Venetian, I'rench Captain, and Priest. ‘This little drama 
is spirited and characteristic. In the course of it we perceived 
that some doubts, which the preceding part of the book had 
excited in our minds,were not well founded, and that the author 
is no republican, at least not @ la Lrangoise. 

The Bard. In this essay, the analysis of Gray’s Bard is in. 
genious and judicious, manifesting knowlege, good taste, and 
feeling. 

On Gentlemen-Artists. Here dilettanti, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, are treated with due contempt. 

Coincidences. ‘Yhe ridicule in this essay is pleasant, except- 
ing that which alludes to the poor king of France. 

On Literary Thievery. In perusing this essay, perhaps it will 
be wished by some grave people that the author had not thought 
it necessary to mount to the fountain-head of Sterne’s pleas 
santries of a certain kind, and others may think the following 
passage illiberal, not to say gross:—* If Sterne should be in- 
dicted for the next thievery, he has no other way of getting off, 
but by pleading Ais slergy.’ 

In-the defence of Pope's £pitaphs against the severe strictures 
of Johnson, we cannot, though we wish it, see the attempt in 
any other light than a struggle between Acis and Polypheme. 

The Hermit, Swift would perhaps call a tritical essay. ‘The 
idea, that the restraint of societyf is a hardshigis not so new as the 
author seems to imagine. here are, and ever have been, 
many persons who think that duty, civility, attention, and re- 
spect are due to them from children, friends, and the world 
in general, but that to return them is the greatest slavery. 

‘The inquiry concerning Odd Numbers seems scarcely worth 
the trouble that it has given the author; particularly as it is 
doubtful whether the fact be true that some nations have a 
partiality for cdd numbers and some for even. Of ail the in- 
stances given, if it ‘were worth while, we could, per coutra, 
furnish 
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furnish others: but the subject is too trivial for literary ree 
search. 

Late. A period of time which has lost so much ground 
during the present age is the subject of the next essay. ‘Tne 
fact is illustrated by very ear/y, that is, o/d stories. —The next 
is an Oriental Za/e, under the title of The Use of Accumulation, 
which is weil imagined, and terminated by an useful moral. 

On the Reform ¢ a ‘Partiament. Vf the author imagines that his 
reasoning against the expediency of a reform of parliament 
will convince the friends of that measure, he has a higher opi- 
nion of his eloquence than we have. 

We are obliged to pass over several essays that have consi- 
derable merit, or our article would be out of size. 

On Beauty, Mr. Jackson is very ingenious: —but the next 
essay contains an orginal portrait so well drawn, that we shall 
insert it for the amusement of our readers: 


¢ An Odd Character. When we are at peace with the world, and 
the world is at peace with us, the summer ramblers of England visit 
the Continent, and go through France to Switzerland; where, with- 
out any relts h of the peculiar circumstances of the country, they 
spend their time most dolefully. At their aoe, they triumph over 
the ignorance of those who never strayed from home, and assure 
them of the infinite pleasure they have had from their tour. 
¢ But when war confines us within our own island, we go as far as 
we can; that is, to the sea-coast, which must serve instead of going 
far ther. 
‘ All we'l-frequented watering places offer to the attentive observer 
a great variety of characters, more or less amusing. Some few really 
come for health, more for pleasure, but with most the motive is idle- 
ness—persons to whom not only the day, but every hour is much too 
long—persons, as Ranger in the play ex presses it, ** who had rather 
zo to the Devil than stay at home.’”? Sometimes we meet with an 
agreeable exception, and sometimes with an oddity. 
‘ A week’s residence at Weymouth gave me an opportunity of 
conversing with a singular character. We had often met—at the 
coffee house—at the library, and had made some little progress to- 
wards an acquaintance ; when, without any provocation on my part, 
‘he seemed rather to shun, than to seek me. However, we were 
accidentally imprisoned in the Camera-Obscura, and could not well 
avoid going down the hill in company together, when he expressed 
himself nearly in this manner. ** I am afraid you think me some- 
thing worse than an odd fellow.”.—To which receiving no reply, he 
continued—** I confess the apparent absurdity of my way of life. 
It is upon a principle which differs so much from common custom, 
that it lies perfectly open to attacks which I shall not even attempt 
to repel—I am content to be thought incapable of defending myself, 
and if non-resistance in one party can communicate any honour to the 
other, my adversary may enjoy all the triumph of such a vict tory—my 


system is my own, ‘and made for myself alone. 
% To 
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«In my early days I was not long in observing, that by far the 
greatest part of life’s troubles were not upon our own account, but 
that of others—that it was in the power of one person to make a 
hundred miserable, by their partaking of his personal afflictions ; but 
that he could make but one happy, by partaking of his personal 
pleasures—this is undoubtedly a losing trade, but yet this 1s the coms 
merce of society. A man of a philanthropic temper becomes ac- 
— with those about him ; his acquaintance with some produces 


friendship, and his friendships produce sorrow. Every trouble of 


mind, or disease, of your friends, affects you: it is true you also 
participate their pleasures, as far as they can be communicated ; but 
these are not in equal proportions. 

«¢ Should your friend ‘increase his possessions, youn are not the 
richer; but if he is in want, you are the poorer—it he be in health, 
as itis a thing in course, you do not rejoice; but if he is sick, you 
mourn—if he possesses an agreeable wife, you have none of his plea- 
sure ; but if he loses her, his pain is poured into your bosom. 

« Suppose life passes without any exertions of friendship, but 
merely in a belief, that if they were required they would be made—I 
then see my fried advance in years—he loses his person and strength 
by degrees—death sets his mark upon him, and at last claims him for 
his own. What I see in him, he sees in me; and all those sensa- 
tions are multiplicd according to the number of our intimate con- 
nections. 

« Tully sensible of this truth, I very early in life determined to 
have no friend at all. ‘lo accomplish this intention, my plan has 
been to shift my residence from place to place; to have many ac- 
quaintance, but no friends. The common scenes of public amuse- 
ment I visit occastonally, and sometimes bury myself in London. 
If I wish to improve, I retire; if to amuse myself, F join in such 
accidental parties as occur, and, hke the butterfly, play among the 
flowers, but fixon none. If an acquaintance with an agreeable per- 
son improves too fast, and I begin to feel something like an attach- 
ment, | take it as a hint for shifting my quarters, and decamp before 
the fetter is fastened- ‘To confess the truth, I more than suspect 
that I have been too long acquainted with you: I shall quit this place 
immediately, lest to-morrow I should feel myself your friend.” 

« He then redoubled his pace, as if willing to avoid my reply. I 
indulged him in his wish, and was not sorry to be excused from con- 
tinuing a conversation I could not support with any other than com- 
mon arguments; which seldom have any effect upon those who so 
boldly differ from principles long established, and supposed to be 
true.” 

Something beyond us (beyond our comprehension) necessary— 
manifests deep reflection and good taste, at Ieast in morality. 

Influence of Appellations, lively and new. 

Reflexions on Executions, just, and warthy of attention. 

On excessive Length in Literary and Musical Productions—{ait 
censure. 

This is followed by a good moral Eastern Tale. ‘ 
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On Axtiquities — good taste and judgment are here displayed. 

On Climate. This essay contains useful information. 

On Poetical and Musical Ear. ‘This subject is well treated, 
as we might suppose it would be, by’so able a musical pros 
fessor :—but in speaking of Garrick’s want of ear for music, it 
seems as if it rather should have been said that he was in want 
of voice for singing, though gifted with so exquisite a voice 
for declamation. He had a perfect ear for time, as all who 
remember his dancing must allow. Johnson, who had so nice 
an ear for rhythm and poetical numbers, (that is, for time,) 
had no perception of the shades of musical tones. Yet even 
among those who sing out of tune, we believe that the ear fs 
often less defective than the vocal organ; as the mischief’ is 
done before the sound arrives at the ear. If they do not dis- 
cover that the intonations are false in their own performance, 
or in that of others, the case is desperate, and the ear inde- 
fensible. 

Altogether, this book affords considerable amusement, and 
sometimes instruction. We will not rank Mr. Jackson, as a 
dilettanti in literature, so low as he has classed the gentlemen- 
artists in painting and music: for it is but justice to allow that 
he often discovers more knowlege, reflection, and discrimina- 
tion, than many scribes by trade. Of his unwillingness to thirik 
with the public, or with men high in fame, we have already 
taken some notice; and we are not certain whether he does not 
carry peremptory decision rather too far, to allow of his rea- 
soning being palateable to those who are accustomed to think, 
like himself, tor themselves. 
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Arr. XI. Essays on the Microscope; containing a practical Descrip- 
tion of the most improved Microscopes ; a general History of In- 
sects, their Transformations, peculiar Habits, and Céconomy : 
an Account of the various Species, and singular Properties, ‘of 
the Hydre and Vorticellz: a Description of three hundred and 
eighty-three Animalcula: with a concise Catalogue\of interesting 
Objects: a View of the Organization of Timber, and the Counti- 
guration of Salts, when under the Microscope. Illustrated with 
thirty-two Folio Plates. By the late George Adams, Mathema- 
tical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, &c. The Second Editién, 
with considerable Additions and Improvements, by Frederick Kan- 
macher, F..L.S. 4to. 11.8s. Boards. Jones and'Co. Opticians, 
135, Holborn. 1798. 


VT first edition of this publication was noticed in our Re- 

view for March 1788, p.227. We then expressed our 
approbation of the work, as tending to excite curious inquiry, 
and to disseminate useful information. ‘The editor of the 
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present impression professes to have revised the original one, 
to have corrected several errors, to have adopted a more sys- 
tematical arrangement, and to have given elucidatory notes. 
The principal additions are stated to be— Accounts of the latest 
improvements which have been made in the construction of 
microscopes, particularly the Jucernal—A description of the 
glass, pearl, &c micrometers, as made by Mr. Coventry and 
others —An arrangement and description of minute and rare 
shells—A descriptive list of a variety of vegetable seeds—In- 
structions for collecting and preserving insects, together with 
directions for forming a cabinet—A copious list of objects for 
the microscope—A list of Mr. Custance’s fine vegetable cut. 
tings. 

In the volume of plates, three new engravings are intro- 
duced, viz. 

Plate—cxhibiting the most improved compound microscopes, 
with their apparatus. 

late—-microscopical figures of minute and rare shells. 

Plate—a variety of vegetable shells. 

In the description of Adams’s lucernal microscope, Mr. 
Kanmacher has very judiciously corrected an expression of 
_gross inaccuracy, which appeared in the first edition —Mr, 
Adams (p. 69, first edition) had expressed, what we now find 
‘to be a * glass semiglobe,’ by the term ‘* semicircular lump.” 
In Chapter x11. are many useful instructions to those who 
are desirous of collecting specimens of the moth or beetle kind, 
&e. Mr. K. has particularized the methods—of procuring 
‘moths and butterflics—of collecting them, &c. in their cater- 
pillar state —of rearing or breeding them—of collecting them 
‘in their chrysalis state—of collecting them in their fly or per- 
fect state—of managing them in their fly stateof collecting 
insects called Hemiptera—Ncuroptera—Hymenoptera, and 
Diptera. 

In the same chapter, also, are contained ¢ General Instruce 
tions for fitting up a Cabinct;’ as these are brief, and may be 
very useful to those who are curious in these studies, we have 
subjoined them: 

¢ The height may be about three feet four inches, the width two 
feet four inches, and the depth one foot four inches, inclosed with 
folding doors, and provided witha good lock. The inside to be par- 
titioned down the middle, so as to admit of a range of twelve square 
drawers on each side; under these, two or three.drawers may be 
fitted, extending the whole width, to admit the larger kinds of in- 
sects, such as the sphinges, cancri, &c. the sides and backs of all 
these drawers should be of cedar, and the fronts mahogany, with a 
brass ring or buttontoeach. The cork with which their bottoms ere 
lined, must be chosen as free from cracks as possible, and, after heing 
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washed several times with a solution of corrosive sublimate in spirit 
of wine, to destroy the animalcula, _— on to prevent its watping. 
The whole surface must be made perfectly smooth and level, and this, 
as well as the sides, covered with imperial paper, carefully pasted on, 
and afterwards moistened with alum-water. The paper should be 
exactly ruled into squares, proportioned to the size of the. insects 
they are intended to contain ; and the names of cach order and genus 
affixed, according to the system of Linneus. By way of embellish- 
ment, the edges may be lined all round the drawers with narrow slips 
of some kind of ornamental paper. The fore-part of each drawer 
should have a thin partition to admit of a proper quantity of cam- 

hor, with a number of small air-holes for the more ready diffusion of 
its effiuvia to the insects contained in the drawer: the tops of these 
partitions must be closed with thin slips of wood laid on them and 
fitted with nicety, but not glued. To prevent the admission of dust 
and air, and exhibit the contents to advantage, the top of each 
drawer must be glazed with the finest glass, fitted into a frame of the 
same size as the drawer, made either to slide in a groove, cr let in on 
a rabbet. 

‘ Having proceeded thus far, it will be adviseable to let the cabinet 
be thoroughly aired, before any insects are deposited in it, and tobe 
particularly careful that all_the insects so deposited he as free as pos- 
sible from moisture; if the cabinet be then constantly kept in a d 
situation, the camphor occasionally renewed, and the air excluded, 
there is every reason to expect that the several insects may be for 
long time preserved in a state of perfection. If, notwithstandin A 
these precautions, little dusty particles should appear on any of the 
insects, which is a certain sign of the presence of animalcula, they 
should he gently wiped with a hair pencil dipped in spirit of wine, or 
carefully removed into a chip box and placed on the side of a Bath 
stove for a short time ; by these means, if early attended to, they 
will be sufficiently baked to prevent future injury. A strict adhe- 
rence to the above particulars enabled me to preserve the contents of 
the cabinet formerly in my possession, now the property of Sir John 
St. Aubyn, Bart. F. R. & L.S. for several years in the most per- 
fect condition, though containing considerably above 2000 articles. 
Within the same space of time, to my certain knowledge, several 
valuable collections have been either totally destroyed, or very mate. 
rially injured ; as when once the depredations commence, the destruc- 
tion proceeds with rapidity, if not speedily prevented.’ 


Though we think Mr. Kanmacher entitled to much praise 
for his valuable notes, corrections, &c. yet it may appear a 
subject of regret, or of wonder, that an interval of ten years 
should not have produced more considerable alterations in the 
construction of instruments, nor rendered more copious the 
catalogue of objects for microscopic inspection: but ‘we are 
decidedly of opinion that this work, and all ona similar plan, 


deserve commendation, as affording the means of rational — 


amusement. To those persons whothink the consideration of 
Rev. June, 1798. P subjects, 
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subjects, like the present, derogatory to the dignity of the hu- 
man inteJlect, we address the words of the great Bacon, the 
father of all true philosophy: ‘* Excrevit autem mirum in mo- 
dum istud. malum ex opinione quadam, sive estimatione inveterata, 
_verum tumida et damnosa 3 minui nempe mentis humane majesta- 
tem, si experimentis et rebus particularibus sensui subjectis, et in 
materia determinatis, dit ae multum versetur ; prasertim quum 
bujusmodi res ad ingutrendum laboriose, ad meditandum ignabiles, 
ad dicendum aspera, ad practicam illtberales, numero infinite et 


subtilitate tenues, esse soleant.” 
’ Wood....c. 





Art. XII. Memoirs of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; or, an Impar- 
tial Review of his Private Life, his Public Conduct, his Speeches 
in Parliament, and the different Productions of his Pen, whether 

‘Political or Literary: interspersed with a Variety of curious 
Anecdotes, and Extracts from his Secret Correspondence with 
“some of the most distinguished Characters in Europe. By Charles 

_ M‘Cormick, LL.B. 4to. pp. 383. 18s. Boards. Sold at 

, No. 168, (opposite Bond-street,) Piccadilly. 


J ¥: the reader should hope to find in this work what may pro- 
* 'perly be called * a life of Mr. Burke,” he will be disap- 
pointed. Of the biographer of that singular man, it might 
reasonably be expected that he should disclose some of his 
early history, and should gratify curiosity by delineating some 
of those striking traits which must have strongly characterized 
a mind. like his; that he-should describe the process of that 
mental culture, by which his gigantic powers were raised to 
their full statare; that he should lead us into his closet, shew 
him to’us in the character of husband, of father, and of 
friend; and, in a word, that he should make us acquainted 
not only with the statesman, the writer, and the orator, but 


with the man. ‘This Mr. M‘Cormitk has not done. He tells. 


us but little of Mr. Burke’s youth; and of his education, his 
habits, and his propensities, scarcely any thing. For his defi- 
ciency in this respect, indeed, he endeavours to compensate by 
a very ample detail of Mr. Burke’s public life, of his literary 
productions, of his parliamentary speeches, and of the cor- 
responding history of political parties. ‘These, however, were 
already before the public, and might have been more satisfac- 
torily known by a reference to Mr. Burke’s works, or to the 
parliamentary history of his time, than by a perusal of the de- 
tached and partial, though copious, extracts in Mr. M‘Cormick’s 

book. 
One new anecdote of Mr. Burke’s youth is indeed given tn 
this volume, and but one; and of the truth of that no internal 
7 : evidence 
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evidence appears, nor is there any collatéral circumstance to in- 
duce a belief of it. After having told us that Mr. Burke was born 
in the year 1729, near the town of Carlow in’Ireland ; that he 
was early placed under the instruction of a Mr. Shuckleton, (the 
name is Sheck/eton,) an enlightened Quaker. and schoolmaster 
at Ballytore in the county of Kildare; and that * Mr. Burke’s 
father, on finding a Shuck/eton to train up the young orator, 
must have felt emotions like those of Philip, who, at the birth 
of Alexander, thanked the gos not so much for having blessed 
him with a son, as for that son’s being born when an Aristotle 
lived ;?’ Mr. M‘Cormick proceeds— : 


‘ We may also very easily conceive how much the natural pride of 
the tutor must have been flattered and gratified by the rapidity of his 
scholar’s progress. Yet, that pleasure was not wholly unmixt with 
mortification at perceiving the early dawn of genius obscured by 
some marks of an overbearing and intolerant spirit. The old Quaker 
often related the following anecdote with tears. .A pamphlet had 
just been published, written with great virulence, though in a mase 
terly style, against the Roman catholics of Ireland. Mr. Suuck.e- 
TON put it into the hands of young Burke, and desired to know his 
opinion of it. He thus expressed himself, after reading the work:— 
“‘ The only fault I find in it is its being too concise, and not severe 
enough. Instead of a little duodecimo, were 1 to write on the sub- 
ject I should make it a large guarto, and should give a keener edge 
to every argument ; for I really think that our establishments ‘both 
in church and state will never be secure, without an absolute exter 
mination of the papists.” 


For this tale, the author does not mention his authority; 
and the whole of Mr. B.’s subsequent conduct, public and pri- 
vate, tends to discredit it. 

From Ballytore, Mr. B. was removed at the age of sixteen 
to Trinity College, Dublin; and in the second year of his res 
sidence there, (that is, at the usual time,) he obtained:a scho+ 
larship—a reward which is bestowed in that university on-those 
students who have made the greatest proficiency in classical 
learning. In 1749, Mr. B. having taken his Bachelor’s de- 
gree, immediately came to London, and entered at the Middle 
Temple with a view of being called to the Bar.. Here, by an 
intense application to study, his health was so much impaired 
that his life was thought to be indanger. Dr. Nugent, whois 
said tohave possessed great skill, and who appears certainty'to 
have possessed great goodness of heart, was called in; and, 
finding Mr. B.’s situation in an inn of court but little calculated 
to facilitate his recovery, he invited him to accept an apart- 
met in his house. Mr. B.. did accept its and during the 
Sourse of his illness received such attention. from the family of 
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his kind physician, and particularly from Miss Nugent his 
daughter, as ultimately led to a matrimonial connection. 

hese are all the particulars of the private history of Mr, 
B.’s early life that we learn from these memoirs; and Mr, 
M‘Cormick then proceeds to the history of Mr. Burke’s pub- 
Jications. The first of these, ‘* A Vindication of Natural 
pocicty ; or a View of the Miseries and Evils arising to Mankind 
from every Species of Artificial Society, in a Letter to *** by ° 
alate Noble Writer,” was written in imitation of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, and, as the author afterward declared, was de- 
signed to demonstrate that the same engines, which were em- 
ployed for the destruction of religion, might be used with 
equal success for the subversion of government; and that -it 
was more easy tO maintain a wrong cause, or give a gloss to 
ingenious falsehoods, than to establish a doubtful truth by solid 
arguments. The closeness of this imitation to its prototype is 
said to have deceived, at first sight, some of the best judges ; 
but, whether considered as a sportive exercise of genius, or 
even as a serious attempt to lessen the number of Bolingbroke’s 
admireis, it did not meet such a reception as its author had a 
right to expect. It fell, almost ‘* dead-born from the press,” 
without provoking censure, or exciting praise. 

Failure in this first experiment did not discourage Mr. B, 
from publishing, in the same year (1756), his ‘* Inquiry into 
the Origin of our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful:” a 
work which he had composed prior tothe ‘* Vindication,” but 
which he kept back in order to make his debut in the character 
of the deceased and popular nobleman. To the “ Inquiry” 
Mr. B. did not put his name. So favourably, however, was 
it received by the public, that the first edition was sold. within 
the year, anda second was published in 1757, with an “ In- 
troductory Discourse concerning Taste,” and with several other 
improvements. From this essay, Mr. B. soon began to derive 
more substantial advantages than mere applause. It procured 
him from his father a remittance of an hundred pounds, to €x- 
tricate him from some pecuniary embarrassments in which he 
was involved ; and it also afforded him, we are told, an easy 
introduction to the best company. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Gold- 
smith, (one of Mr. B.’s fellow-students at college,) and Mr. 
afterward Sir Joshua Reynolds, were among the first,awho 
_tultivated his acquaintance in London. Of Mr. B.’s connec- 
tion with Sir Joshua, the result, according to Mr. M‘Cormick, 
was highly advantageous, though in different ways, to both 
parties. In a word, Sir Joshua rose by borrowed wings tohigh 


literary fame, by his. * Discourses to the Royal Academy; 
whic 
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which Mr. Burke is said to have composed for him, while Sir 


Joshua repaid the obligation by very liberal pecuniary disburse. 
ments. ‘Chis is a very interesting assertion: but Mr. M‘Cor- 


mick does not adduce such proofs of it as preclude all doubt. 


He says— 

‘ Sir Josuua’s literary fame owed not only its support but its 
very existence to Mr. Burke. It was fortunate for the latter that 
Sir JosHua’s ambition was not contined to the attainment of excel- 
lence in his own art, for which nature had eminently qualified him, 
but aspired to the higher sphere of eloquence, though he could rise 
to it only by borrowed wings. After reading the Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, he eagerly sought out the author, and endéa- 
yvoured to secure his friendship. Sir JosHua’s house was then, and 
continued to be, the favorite resort of men of merit. All were re- 
ceived with politeness and hospitality ; but Mr. Burke experienced 
the most flattering attention. Frequent intercourse left no doubt in 
Sir Josua’s mind, that the man who had written so well on the 
principles of the elegant arts in general, was best qualified to display 
the utmost refinement of taste, and brilliancy of genius in disserta- 
tions on painting in particular. The unbounded admiration with 
which Sir Josnua’s discourses were afterwards heard, and are still 
read by the whole world, shews how judicious and happy he was in 
his choice of an assistant. It has hitherto been kept a secret not 
only from the public, but from the private friends of both, that those 
discourses were the production of Mr. Burxe’s pen. This truth we 
shall fully illustrate, when we come to give an account of the insti- 
tution of the Royal Academy.’ : 


When he afterward comes to speak of the Academy, he 
Says 5 | 
‘ As the Academy was to be opened on the second of January 
1769 with an address from the President, Mr. Burxe prepared for 
the task with all the enthusiastic ardor, which friendship, gratitude, 
and a noble consciousness of his equality to the attempt, could inspire. 
This was a glorious occasion to shew a just sense of Sir Josuua’s 
unparalleled liberality, and in return to afford him the fullest gratifi- 
cation of his wishes, to raise him at once to the very pinnacle of ora.’ 
torical as well as professional eminence. The best things that had 
ever before appeared upon the subject sink into saciemiidaaae when 
compared with that masterpiece of eloquence.’— 

‘ A short account of the manner in which those discourses were 
written will not be deemed uninteresting. Sir Josuua first made out 
a sketch of the subject, and furnished such hints as chiefly related to 
painting and sculpture. These Mr. Burke took for his text, but 
did not restrain the effusions of his own genius upon any topiearising 
out of, or naturally connected with them. A copy was then sent to 
Sir Josnua, who, at his leisure, superadded any new ideas that oc- 
curred to him, and returned the performance interlined with those 
farther suggestions. Again the orator exerted his powers; and it 
frequently happened that the nese was re-written in this manner five 
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or six times with continual improvements, before it received the last 
finishing touches of the great master. . Thus did Mr. Burke pursue 
with unwearied assiduity the method of the most eminent er in 


their endeavours to approach perfection, ‘* When,” sayshe, “ they 
had conceived a subject, they first made a variety of sketches, then a 
finished drawing of the whole ; after that a more correct drawing of 
every separate part, heads, hands, feet, and pieces of drapery ; then 
they painted the picture; and after all re-touched it from the life. 
The pictures, thus wrought with such pains, now appear like the 
effect of enchantment, as if some mighty genius had struck them off 
at a blow.”? In the same manner, Mr. Burke’s compositions, 
though the result of: indefatigable labour, have all the appearance of 
natural ease, and seem, as it were, to flow in rapid profusion from 
the pen of the writer. | 
‘ The share Mr. Burke had in this great undertaking was for 
many years concealed not only from the public, but from the most 
intimate friends of both parties, with impenetrable secrecy. It.is 
also a matter of no small surprise, that Dr. Jonnson, and some other 
very accurate judges of stile, were not struck with the characteristical 
beauties of Mr.’ Burke in every sentence of those famous discourses: 
but his name was never coupled w:th them: the eye of suspicion ne- 
ver glanced at him; and it is probable that the secret would have 
been buried with him, had not the assistance of his secretary been 
found necessary.in making out fair copies, when the weakness of Sir 
Josuva’s sight, a few years before his death, made the reading of 
Mr. Borxe’s indistinct and crowded manuscripts extremely difficult. 
As men of very mild, unassuming manners, and who do not make a 
brilliant figure in company, are often found to write well, the same 
favorable opinion was formed of Sir Josuua by his literary friends, 
who could not help remarking the immense superiority of his public 
discourses to his private conversation.’ 
This assertion has been for some years confidently reported, 
is perhaps probable, and may be true: but it does not seem to 
derive much support from any thing here advanced. | 
Animated by admiration of the historic labours of Hume and 
Robertson, and by a consciousness of his own strength, Mr. 
Burke (we are told) sketched a plan of memoirs of his own 
times, which he communicated to the elder Dodsley, and re- 
ceived from that discerning and worthy bookseller the most 
liberal encouragement to carry it into execution. Hence arose 
the * Annual Register ;” which, beginning at the year 1758, 
was carried on under the auspices and principally by the labour 
of Mr. Burke, until the year 1789, when he declined the task, 
and transferred it to other hands. 
In 1761, we find Mr. Burke accompanying Mr. Hamilton in 
his official capacity to Ireland: but a misunderstanding soon 
arising between him and his employers, he returned to Eng- 
Jand ; having first, however, obtained a pension of 3001. per 
annum on the Irish establishment, which he afterward sold. 
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In 1765, the Duke of Newcastle, being appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, and the Marquis of Rockingham made first Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. Burke (who is said to have been pre- 
viously recommended to his Grace by Mrs. Woffington) wasin- 
troduced by Mr. Fitzherbert to the Marquis, as qualified for 
the office of private secretary to his Lordship. He was accord- 
ingly appointed, and was soon afterward chosen a representative 
for the borough of Wendover. From the Marquis he also re- 
ceived a loan of 23,0c01. on his bond, with part of which he 
purchased the elegant seat near Beaconsfield. x 

We shall be forgiven for not following Mr. M‘Cormick 
through the long series of Mr. Burke’s political labours and 
pariiamentary speeches, which he has detailed at an inordinate. 
length, and which he has interspersed with many of those 
high-seasoned comments that a politician, enraged at Mr. B.’s 
dereliction of former principles, may be supposed to make. 
Indeed, the most interesting part of this work appears to com- 
mence at that point at which Mr. B.’s parliamentary career be- 
gan to draw near to a close, viz. some time subsequent to the: 
King’s recovery from his alarming illness... It is here that our 
author finds Mr. Burke, pressed by his straitened circum. 
stances, and the gloomy cast of his future prospects, making» 
overtures to the Minister: it is here that he perceives him,-de- . 
sponding and distressed, seizing with avidity every opportunity 
of securing Mr. Pitt’s favour by violently declaiming against _ 
the French Revolution, and those Englishmen who approved it. 
In tracing him through the artifices with which he attempted > 
to cover his desertion of those old friends‘ and old principles, : 
which he had so long, and so honourably for himself, sup- 
ported, ‘Mr. M‘Cormick discloses some interesting anecdotes, 
and gives extracts from some communications on political sub- 
jects made by Mr. B. to one or two foreigners of distinction, - 
This is what is called, in the title-page,:* his Secret Corre-. 
spondence with some of the most distinguished Characters in . 


Europe.’ Mr. M‘Cormick describes the manner in which. - 


Mr. B. effected a breach with his former coadjutors Mr. Fox. 
and Mr. Sheridan; relates the pertinacity with which he re--» 


fused to be reconciled; and reviews, ‘with somewhat more : 


acrimony than becomes the impartiality of a biographer, the . 
various speeches and publications in which Mr, B. laboured, 


but too successfully, to kindle the flame of war between the -. 


allies and France. : 
An intelligent reader may form a tolerably accurate-notion ‘. 
of this work, and may sufficiently learn the author’s opinion of. 


the hero of it, from the concluding paragraph ; , 
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¢ Thus have we endeavoured to delineate, without prejudice, but 
also without indulgence, the most remarkable parts of Mr. Bue xz’s 
p Ublic ‘and private life. We chearfully paid the tribute of applause 
to those productions of taste, of genius, of public spirit, which 
réndéred him illustrious ; and we consigned to equally just abhor- 
rence’ the tyranny of his meaner passions, and particularly his envy, 
his malignity, his venality, his apostacy, the prostitution and per. 
version of his great talents, which tarnished all his former glory, 
The implicit admirers of every thing he said or wrote, would do well 
to.reflect upon CiczRo’s definition of an orator-—** Vir bonus, di- 
cendi peritus”—A good man, skilled in the art of speaking. Integrity 
is'the first requisite, and eloquence the next. r, Burke possessed 
the latter accomplishment, but he wanted the former virtue. His. 
tongue was persuasive, but his heart. and his hands were not pure, 
He had the misfortune, by the abuse of his extraordinary powers, to 
do more mischief than, perhaps, ever fell to the lot of any other in- 
dividual, Such characters hold out an awful lesson to mankind; and 
it is the most sacred duty of the historian, or biographer, not only 
to embalm the memories of the great and good in the odours of never- 
dying praise, but to hang up the base, the degencrate, and the 
wicked, as a terror to others, on the gibbets of eternal infamy.’ 


We shall now leave our readers to their own decisions on 
the merits of this publication. Another biographical account 
of this extraordinary man has lately appeared, from the pen of 
Dr. Bisset; and in contemplating that picture, as we shall 








shortly do, we may probably view a different representation. Wallace 
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Aart. XIII. Promenade d'un ow ne daus 'Trelande, &c. i.e. The 
Rambles of a Frenchman in Ireland. By nt Latrocnarve. 8vo, 
‘PP- 330- 105. 6d. sewed. Dublin; De Boffe, London. 1797, 


fo our 19th yol. p, 521, and in our 23d vol. p, 587, we no- 
_ticed4wo former works of this lively and cheerful author. 
He improves by exercise, both in walking and writing. He 
visits more entirely and sry aig the countries which he de- 
signs to perambulate; and he selects for description features 
more interesting and less familiar. His excursions are no 
longer so excursive ; and he does not forget his journey to dise 
cuss the revolution, nor turn from Ireland to remember France, 
We find in this book what we seek—a general account of the 
face of nature and society, and of the curiosities, physical-and 
moral, even of the most untrodden parts of Ireland,—sketched 
with hymopr, and with good humour, We are not detained, 
as in the first work, by misplaced disquisitions on the notables 
and the emigrants, only introduced to conceal the blanks of a 
narrow circuit. Here the feet have wandered more, and the 
imagination less. 
A few extracts will be the best recommendation: 


‘ At 
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«¢ At the theatre, I witnessed one of those scenes which are often 
exhibited ia the play-houses of Great Britain. The song of God save 
the King was demanded, and all the actors were compelled to appear, 
and to sing it in chorus, Of hats was repeated from box to box, with 
sensible marks of impatience towards those who were not expeditious. 
One poor fellow was fallen asleep in a corner, and continued to sit 
covered. A man in uniform suddenly arose, gave him with the fist 
a violent blow on the head, snatched his hat, and flung it into the 
pit. The unfortunate sleeper, interrupted perhaps in the midst of 
a pleasant dream, began to how! most dismally, to the inexpressible 


joy of the audience.—This act of vic tace recalled some which I had’ 


elsewhere witnessed, too forcibly and too unpleasantly to excite 
laughter in me. Why mingle politics with public amusements, and 


-for an air, the merit of which I am far from ee pare thus interrupt 


all theatrical illusion, and destroy the effect of subsequent scenes by 
calling forth the actors in the dresses peculiar to their parts? In a 
public place, one ought doubtless to yield to the public sentiment : 
but, if the ton was—to be quiet,—I should think it preferable.’ 


On arriving at Cape Clear, the southernmost point of Ireland, 
our author casts his eyes on the sea which separates him from 
France, and bursts into the following natural, affecting, heart- 
felt, train of reflection : 


‘ I had never been so near to my birth-place since the fatal emi- 
gration, In one or two days, a favorable wind might remove me to 
my own land, to tranquillize the pining anguish of my parents. 
Could I at one time have believed that countrymen of mine would 
ever consider me as their enemy—their enemy, I? no; never. I 
may blame, I may detest their atrocities ; I may suffer by their mad 
rage; I may be a wanderer, and in want, without a stone on which 
to lay my head: but France will always be France to me. To. 
wards the green fields of my home, living or dying, I shall bend my 
thoughts. For the happiness of my country, ever will be breathed 
forth the dearest wishes of my soul ; and for the oblivion and pardon 
of every ill, which the crimes of a few individuals have brought on its 
soil.’ 

The traits of Irish superstition are very numerous; their 
veneration for holy wells, and for sainted places of all kinds, al- 
most exceeds that of catholicism itself, and is probably derived 
from the more antient heathenism of the island. Curious in- 


stances are piven at pp. 118. 123. 147. 160. 166, &c. ‘This 
spirit naturally favours the ascendancy of the priesthood. 


‘ The government must know (says our author) that the catho- 
lic priests have their flocks at command ; and yet they make enemies 
of them by using them ill. The peasantry have unbounded confidencé 
in their pastors: were these gained, the whole people would be 
guieted. Iam convinced that one or two score of livings in favor 
of the catholic clergy, put at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, 
would soon render them all as supple and as courteous as their dearly 
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beloved brethren in God the ministers and bishops of the protestant 
church,’ 


M. de L. suggests (page 153) the project of draining the 
various lakes of Ireland; which, he observes, might in most 
places be easily accomplished, as the fall of the water at the 
outlets is very rapid. He calculates at 200,000 acres the 
quantity of meadow-land which might be gained by this ope- 


ration. 
Some anecdotes of the discontents to which our author was 


witness are interspersed through the latter part of the valume, 
We shall select a few. 


¢ It is an old custom with the peasantry to assemble in the autumn 
and dig up the potatoes of those persons to whom they are well- 
inclined: as in Franee may-poles are planted at their doors. What 
gave uneasiness to the government was that the potatoes of all those 
persons, who had been arrested for high treason, were dug up for 
them.—These ‘assemblages were conducted with the greatest order: 
a man, without any distinctive mark, was entrusted with the con- 
duct of the croud, and was promptly obeyed on the slightest signal. 
During the whole process, the men, the women, and the children, 
united in a kind of song. None of them accepted strong liquor till 
the task was over. All were drest in their holiday clothes, and seemed 
gay and delighted. One would never have suspected a seditious spirit, 
if one had not been told that it existed. The road was covered with 
farmer’s horses assisting to deliver the potatoes that had been dug 
up. In France, or even in England, such assemblages would not 
terminate so peaceably.—It is singular to observe, with all their mu- 
tinous spirit, how easily these Trish may be governed. [have already 
said it, and I repeat it with pleasure,—in the hands of skilful men 
directed by views of public gaod, I know no nation more easily led 
to its true interests. These frequent seditions only prove its sensibi- 
lity. Were the government once for all to give up anglicizing them, 
and to sway them by the prejudices and customs peculiar to the soil, 
any thing in the world might be done with them.’ 


‘The following reflections deserve attention (p. 254): 

¢ The surprising start, wh'ch the prosperity of this country has 
taken during the last fifteen years, leaves no doubt of the advancement 
which awaits it, if that system of moderation be followed which it 
has at length been thought expedient to adopt. Jar be it from me 
to encourage rebellion. The moderation which J mean is that which 
a prudent government ought to practise towards all faithful subjects, 
of whatever religious opinions. Tatal quarrels on this point have 
too long torn the bosom of Ireland :—the cares of government are 
no doubt about to be directed to the entire extinction of them., 
Happy experience will then prove to England, that, far from receiv- | 
ing.injury, she will derive benefit from the prosperity of the sister 
kingdom ; that, by eradicating the prejudices which for centuries have 
divided different classes of her subjects, and by really extending to 


them the benefit of the more liberal laws-which she has bestowed on. 
herself, 
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herself, she will acquire the affections of four millions of peoples 
whom her arms have conquered, but whom her justice only can 
govern.’ . 


In the progress of his journey, the author makes a short 
visit to Scofland; and he atrived at Edinburgh during the 
formation of the volunteer corps. - , 


‘ It is singular (says he) that this threat of invasion should be 
renewed in every French war with the same success. These threats 
only impose on the government so faras to induce it to station twenty 
ships in the channel, which might else be employed at a distance :— 
but they certainly facilitate access to the purses of the people, by 
the apprehensions which they inspire. The great secret, says Car- 
dinal de Retz, is to govern nations by terrors of which they them- 


selves are the instruments. This art is understood in Great Bri- 
tain.’— 


Speaking of the sects of Edinburgh, M. de L. says: 


- © The Circus, in which Astley performs on week-days with his’ 
ponies and posture-masters, is changed on Sunday into a. church ; 


‘ 


where I saw more than two thousand persons listening to a preacher,: 


whose pulpit covered the prompter’s box.’ (‘The author supposes the 
prompter placed as in France, close to the orchestra, in the middle 
of the fore-scene.) ‘ How every thing changes! ‘I'wenty years ago, 
the people of Edinburgh pulled down the theatre as the devil’s house, 
and they now go thither for the lord’s supper. In another twenty 
years, plays will perhaps be acted in the churches as a rite of worship. 

ome new sects had been formed since my former visit to this place; 


and particularly one, which affects to oppose the gloom of puritanism, ° 


and which maintains that God is best honoured by the gaiety and’ 


happiness of his creatures. Its psalms are set to opera-tunes, the 
congregation join jollily in chorus, and at the end of the anthem 
very piously and serious/y burst into a peal of laughter.’ 


On M. de L.’s return to Ireland, some farther facts relative. 
to the discontents came under his notice: they occupy much 
space, extending from the 28yth to the 301st page. ‘hey are 
therefore too long for insertion: but it may be convenient to 
some of our readers to know where to turn for the information 
of an unprejudiced eye-witness, concerning the deplorable civil 
wars of the sister-country, Government, it is true, must be 
maintained ; but the display of rigorous means ought always 
to be accompanied with some legislative concession, which may 
aiford to the less desperate an honourable pretext for resuming 
the habits of obedience, and the ceremonies of loyalty. 


We should suppose that a translation of this work would 


Tay.” 


be likely to succeed. 
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Arr. XIV. Poems, by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. A New Edition. 2 Vols. Small 8vo. 10s. Boards.<Small 
1zmo. 6s. Boards. Johnson. 17098. 


"TF soucs it is not usual with us to notice merely new im. 

pressions of works, even if those works possess distin- 
guished celebrity, yet, when. they come recommended to our 
attention by additional matter, we frequently think it right to 
make our readers acquainted with a circumstance from which 
in some cases much pleasure, and in others much information, 
may be derived——We feel happy therefore in taking an early 
opportunity of announcing this new edition of Mr. Cowper’s 
Poems, because s¢veral original productions of that attractive 
writer now for the first time make their appearance. 

It is always gratifying to us, to be able to observe that the 
opinion which we have given of publications has been sanction- 
ed and confirmed by the subsequent judgment of the world, 
— Such a distinction must be considered as a reward for past 
efforts, and will certainly stimulate to fresh exertions. —This 
pleasure we have experienced in an eminent degree with re- 
spect to the works of Mr. Cowper; his first volume appeared 
in the year 1782, and in our 67th volume we nottced his in- 
ventive and original genius: in the year 1785, his second 
volumé, containing his Task, was published, and in our 74th 
volume we dwelt with unfeigned delight on the various fasci- 
nations of that truly original poem.—We endeavoured on both 
occasions to do justice to the powers of Mr. Cowper, and to 
point out to the public his strong claims to their admira- 
tion and regard; and we feel much self-gratulation in recol- 
lecting that the favourable decision of the world was accelerated 
by our introduction of this poet to their regard. 

In the first volume of the present edition, we observe some 
verses entitled ‘ On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture out of 
Norfolk.’—T his poem is so much to be admired for its pathos 
and tenderness, as well as for that pleasing melancholy which 
an early acquaintance with sorrows has rendered familiar to 
the mind of the author, that we wished to have transcribed it 
for the gratification of our readers: but its length forbids us. 
Several new, but short, pieces occur in the second volume, one 
or two of which we shall transcribe; to shew that Mr. Cowper, 
us his later productions, has lost none of that grace, ingenuity, 
and elegance, which were so conspicuous in his earlier com- 


postions. 
he following poem exemplifies an ingenious and unexpected 
turn of thought, such as could have suggested itself on the 


occasion to the mind of none but a poct: 
¢ ODE 
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* Ope to Apo.tto. 
© On an Ink-glass almost dried in the Sun. 


* Patron of all those luckless brains, 
That, to the wrong side leaning, 
Indite much metre with much pains, 
And little or no meaning, 


¢ Ah why, since Oceans, rivers, streams, 
That ‘watér all the nations, , 
Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, 
in constant exhalations, . 


‘ Why, stooping from the noon of day, 
Too covetous of drink, 
Apollo, hast thou sto]’n away 
A poet’s drop of ink ? 


‘ Upborne into the viewless air, 
It floats a vapour now, 
Impell’d thro’ regions dense and rare, 
By all the winds that blow. 


‘ Ordain’d, perhaps, ’cre summer flies, 
Combin’d with millions more, — 
To form an iris in the skies, 


Tho’ black and foul before. 


* Illustrious drop, and happy then 
Beyond the happiest lot 
Of all that ever pass’d my pen, 
So soon to be forgot ! 


* Phebus, if such be thy design, 
To place it in thy bow, 
Give wit, that what is left may shine 
With equal grace below.’ 


One other effusion of fancy shall constitute our last extract: 


¢ PaiRING TIME ANTICIPATED, :—a Fable. 


‘ I shall not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau*, 
If birds confabulate or no: 
Tis clear that they are always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 
And ev’n the child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a Cock and Bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull. 


‘ It chanc’d then, on a winter’s day,. 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 





« * It was one of the whimsical speculations of this philos@pher, 
that. all fables which ascribe reason and speech to animals, should be 
withheld from children, as being only vehicles of deception. Bue 
what child was ever deceived by them, or can be, against the evidence 


of his senses 2’ 
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The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestall sweet St. Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove 
Assembled on affairs of love, 
And with much twitter and much chatter 
Began to agitate the matter. 
At length a Bulfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most, 
Entreated, op’ning wide his beak, 
A moment’s Tiberty to speak ; 
And, silence publicly enjoin’d, 
Deliver’d briefly thus his mind. 
“¢ My friends, be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 
I fear we shall have winter yet.” 
A Finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and sattin pole, 
A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied: 
«© Methinks the gentleman,”’ quoth she, 
«© Opposite in the apple-tree, 
By his good-will would keep us single 
Till yonder heav’n and earth should mingle, 
| Or (which is likelier to befall) 
Till death exterminate us all. 
I marry without more ado, 
My dear Dick Red-cap, what say you?” 
‘ Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, © ° 
| Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well exprest 
‘Influenc’d mightily the rest, 
All pair’d, and each pair built a nest. 
¢ But tho’ the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And destiny, that sometimes bears — 
An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 
Not altogether smil’d on their’s. 
‘The wind, of late breath’d gently forth, 
Now shifted east and east by north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 
) Could shelter them from rain or snow, 
Stepping“ into their nests, they paddled, 
Themselves were chill’d, their eggs were addled ; 
\ @ Soon ev’ry father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peck’d each other, 
Parted without the least regret, 
Except that they had ever met, 
And learn’d, in future, to be wisér, 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 
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'© INSTRUCTION. 


‘Misses! the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry— 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 
~ But proper time to marry.’ 

All the new matter introduced into this edition is so pleasing, 
that we could transcribe much more with a confidence of im- 
parting the’same satisfaction which we have derived from the 
perusal :—but we conceive that’ what we have already selected 
will excite that curiosity which it is our object to whet, and 
not completely to gratify. “Catharina, and the Dog and the 
Water-lily we recommend to particular attention, as the first 
possesses that delicacy and tenderness, and the. second that 
plainness and simplicity, for all which this writer is remark- 
able.—These volumes are ornamented with engravings from 
designs by Stothard, and their neatness and elegance will 


render them welcome to the admirers of handsome books. S.R. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1798. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 15. 4 Review of the Life and Character of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Secker, late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. By Beilby 
Porteus, D.D. Rector of Lambeth, now Bishop of London, 
The 5th Edition, corrected. Svo. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

THE reasons for the present re-publication of the Life of Archbishop 

Secker are given in the prefatory advertisement ; which we shall 
transcribe for the satisfaction of our readers : 

‘Tue Review or THE Lire anp CHARACTER OF ARCHBISHOP 
SecKeR, of which a new edition is here presented to the public, has 
hitherto been prefixed to the first of his seven volumes of posthumous 
Sermons, and could not be purchased separately, nor, of course, 
without considerable expence. And in this state it would probably 
have remained, had not a very respectable and learned Prelate judged 
it expedient to introduce into his Life of Bishop Warsurton, such 
observations on the talents, learning, and writings of Archbishop 
SECKER, as appeared, both to me and to many other of his Grace’s 
Friends, extremely injurious to his literary character, and the credit 
of his numerous and useful publications; and therefore highly de- 
serving of some notice from those who loved him in life, and revered 
him after death. Accordingly, these animadversions have been ably 


and completely refuted ina letter lately addressed to the Lord Bishop , 


of Worcester *, by a Member of the University of Oxford, to 
which the world has given very decided marks of approbation. But 


ea 


* See M. Rev. vol. xxji. p. 354. N.S. 
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as the author of that Ietter has made frequent references to Tue Rg. 
VIEW OF THE ARCHBIsmOP’s Lire AND CHARACTER, J conceived 
that it might still further promote the important end which both he 
and I have in view, the vindication of the Archbishop and his writ. 
ings, if I rendered that Review of his Life more accessible, by de- 
taching it from his other works, and printing it as a separate pub- 
lication. 'The estimate there farmed of the Archbishop’s erudition 
and abilities, is undoubtedly very diff rent from that which the Bishop . 
of \Worcester has been pleased to give in his Life of Dr. Warsurton. 
Both cannot be true. Which of the two, his Lordship or myself, 
has had the best means of information, and which of the two ac- 
counts corresponds best with the opinion eittertained of Archbishop 
Secxer by the best critics and scholars of this kingdom, I shall leave 
to others to decide. Be that decision what it may, by the publica- 
tion of the Archbishop’s Life in this form, I shall not only enable 
the reader to judge for himself, but fhall also gratify the warmest 
feelings of my heart, by the consciousness of having discharged, in 
the best manner I was able, one of the most sacred of human duties 
to a deceased friend and benefactor: to whose kindness, under Provi- 
dence, I owe my first establishment, and much of my subsequent suc- 
cess in life; to whose instructions, virtues, and example, I am in- 
debted for still more important benefits; with whose venerable name 
it is my highest worldly ambition to have my own united here; and 
with whom, (‘among the spirits of just men made perfect,’) may a 
gracious God render me worthy to be more closely and permanently 
united hereafter !” 

For our original account of Dr. Porteus’s Life of Dr. Secker, see 
M. R. vol. xlu. p. 461. and vol. xliii. p. 44. " 
MECHANICS, &e. 
Art. 16. Pantometry; or, an Attempt to systematize every Brandh 

of Admeasurement. By John Dawes, Surgeon. &vo. 1s. 

Glendinning, Charles-street, Hatton-Garden. 

' This is an attempt (and not the first of the kind) to simplify the 
present tables of weights and measures. The chief and primary object 
of all scientific and systematic plans is to establish a fixed measure, not 
arbitrary, but existing in nature, permanent and ascertainable. Two 
measures, wong no connection in their nature, yet agreeing in the 
eommon principle of immutability, have principally claimed attention. 
3st, At a given place, a pendulum, performing a certain number of vi- 
brations in a known time, is of a certain and invariable length :—but 
the term /ength designates the distance between two points, the point 
of Suspension and the point of the Centre of Oscillation. Now the 
difficulty of measuring or of determining this distance is the great ob- 
jection to employing the pendulum, as a means of obtaining a standard 
or an unity.—T he second plaa proposes a certain portion of the earth’s 
circumference a8 a standard, or as the means of obtaining one ;—and 
this plan has been adopted by the French. They have performed a 
second measurement (the first was by the two Cassinis) of the distance 
between Collioure and Dunkirk, so that, determining the length of 
a degree of the meridiaa on each side of the point cf latitude o 45 °, 
, they 
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they have ascertained the distance between the north pole and the 
equator. This distance is divided by ten, 7 times, or by 10,000,000, 
and the result is taken as the standard for all measures in length *, — 
Measures of like kind, but of different magnitude and denomination, 
are obtained by a decimal division or multiplication.—Also, from 
this standard-measure in length are deduced certain measures for the 
estimation of areas, solid contents, &c. &c. 

The author of the present plan has conjoined the two expedients 
(above mentioned ) for obtaining am invariable standard. He supposes 
a clock to be constructed, of which the pendulum shall make an 
hundred thousand oscillations during one rotation of the earth about 
its axiss—the length of this pendulum (in latitude o° ) is 29.133499392 
inches: —this pendulum he divides into 18392361 parts,sothat 1000000 
of these parts may make what he calls a chiliostometer; and a chilios- 
tometer is that quantity which results from dividing the equatorial 
perimeter of the earth by 100,600,000. It is evident that nothing is 
gained by the junction of these two plans.—The difficulty of mea~ 
suring the length of the pendulum is neither removed nor relieved + ; 
and consequently the objections which are valid against the use of the 

endulum, as a means of obtaining an invariable standard, exist in 
their full force against the proposition of Mr. Dawes.—Those parts of 
the author’s plan that point out the methods of finding measures for 
areas, solid contents, &c. and refer to their increase or decrease ac- 
cording to the powers of ten, are similar to the French method 
above mentioned. 

We sincerely wish that the author had not been so great an ceco- 
nomist of paper and explanation. Our critique has nearly swelled to 
the size of his pamphlet, and it has cost us no inconsiderable portion 
of time to develope his meaning.—Mr. Dawes may agreé with Polo- 
nius that ** brevity is the soul of wit ;’’ yet we wish him to under- 
stand that it adds nothing to the spirit and excellence of a s¢ientific 


treatise. Wood..-..c. 


Art.17. The Mechanic’s Guide; or, a Treatise on the Laws of 
Mechanics as they relate to Wheel Machines. By William Big- 
land. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson. 1797. 

The author of the present essay thinks that the scheme of Archi- 
medes for moving the earth by means of a lever is not only possible, 
but practicable. About the same time that the scheme is carried into 
execution, Mr. Bigland will become an author of repute. This we 
predict from our Pythian triped.—Mr. B. commences and ends 
his work with the following opinion, ‘ that the laws of mechanics 
are the least understood of any useful branch of science whatever ;? 
and really the perusal of his essay inclines us to the same opinion, 





* Not having the French account, we have depended on our me- 
mory. The principle of the plan, we trust, is given accurately, 
though we may be wrong in the detail. 

+ All that the author has done, by his method, is the having 
found a common measure to the perimeter of the earth, and to the 


length of a pendulum that performs 100,000 vibrations in 24 hours. 


Rev. June, 1798. Q. Ait. 
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Art. 18. Tables for accurately ascertaining by Weight or Measure the 
Strength of Spirituous Liquors, from 30° to 85° rd Temperature : 
with an Introduction, describing the Principles of the Tables by 
a Variety of Examples. By John Wilson. 8vo. pp. 190. 
38. bound. Edinburgh, Creech; London, Robinsons. 

The author of this treatise, after many valuable remarks on the 
common methods of proving spirits, recommends a new one; which 
roceeds on the principle of the weight of the spirit, and employs an 
instrument which the author calls a ‘weighing bottle.’—We are sorry 
that the limits of our work prevent us from giving a description of 
this instrument: but we think the present treatise, tables, &c. well 
worthy of the attention of those persons who are in any way con- 

nected with the present modes of levying the duties on spirits, &c. 


Wood..., 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Art. 19. The Natural History of the Year; being an Enlargement 
of Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature. 12mo. 3s. bound. Joln- 
son. 1798. 

Mr. Arthur Aikin, the ingenious son of a learned and ingenious 
father, has here made * such additions to the Calendar of Nature, as 
modern discoveries have afforded. By the insertion of some new ar- 
ticles from authors of the best credit, and the occasional enlargement 
of some of the old ones, it was his intention to compose a History 
of the Yearly Operations of Nature, if not perfect, yet, at least as 
far as it went, correct.’ Pref. Dr. Aikin’s little volume proved very 
acceptable to the public in its first form ; and we have no doubt that 
his son’s improvements, in the present edition, will meet with a re- 
ception at least equally favourable. Our opinion of the merit of this 
pleasing and instructive performance, at the time of its first appear- 
ance, was given in our 72d vol. p. 22.—In the various branches of 
education, the present race of authors must be allowed to excel, very 
greatly, their predecessors in the same walks of literature. 


EDUCATION, &'. 


Art. 20. Geography of History; or, the relative Situation of the 
States and Sovereigns of Europe, from the Christian AZra to the 
XIth Century ; presenting an easy and certain Method of reading 
and studying History to Advantage. By Mr. A. Le Sage. 
Large Sheet. 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. coloured. De Boffe, &c. 

The author states this map to be precisely on the same plan as that 
of Dr. Priestley :—but this is a gross misrepresentation : for it certainly 
is not on the same plan with that of Dr. P. and is a much inferior 
performance.—M. Le Sage uses a phrase, ‘ perishes assassinated,’ 
which is not agreeable to the idiom of the English language ; and 
the word ‘ funest,’ we believe, has not hitherto been naturalized. 

The advertisement to the map contains one very important piece 
of intelligence, [especially in t'eese times, when we are tempted to 
exclaim with Solomon, “there is no end of making books, and much 
reading is weariness of the flesh,”?] that the author undertakes to 
make his scholars fully acquainted «with all the modern history in the 
space of six months, or in 72 lessons!!! 3 Fi 
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Art. 21. Tableau Chronologique de [ Histoire Universelle, a? Usage de la 
cunesse. Par M. Marie, Pretre Francais. Folio Sheet. De Boffe, 
‘his chart is on a plan not very dissimilar to that of chronological 

tables constructed by Marshall, and published at Oxford in 1713. 

It is not without its use; as it presents, under one views the contempo- 


raneous events of the several nations of the world. Wooa....e- 


Art. 22. Abrégé de la Grammaire Frangoise de M. ? Abbe de Levizac. 
izmo. pp.135. Dulau, &c. 17098. ! 

A neat abridgment of the author’s larger work, (his valuable 

Grammar,) of which we gave an account in our Review for May} 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 23. Practical Astronomy: containing a description of the Solar 
System: the Doctrine of the Sphere; the principal Problems 
in Astronomy, illustrated with many Examples. Together with 
Astronomical Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Primary Planets. By 
Alexander Ewing, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
pp- 400. 5s. Boards. Edinburgh, Hill; London, Longman. 
This work is not offered to the public as a complete and scientific 

treatise: its object, according to the author, is to afford easy access 

to the study of astronomy, and to enable those students to solve its 
problems, who are acquainted merely with arithmetic, the circles of 
the sphere, and logarithms. For such a purpose, the publication is 
well designed and properly executed : but we cannot indulge the same 
expectations that the author has formed, and look forwards to a time 
at which astronomy shall be as generally studied as the more common 
parts of education are at present; and it would not be very diffi- 
cult to assign admissible and just reasons, why the knowlege of the 
stars is not likely to become as common as the application of arith- 
metic to the affairs of life—-The tables annexed to this work [not 
given as a complete set ] are numerous, and properly chosen: —most of 
them seem to be taken from the tables of Professor Mayer of Got- 


tingen, though they are not so minutely exact *. 
ilies on y Wood....e. 


PREDICTION. 


Art. 24. 4 Letter from Mr. Brothers to Miss Cott, the recorded 
Daughter of King David, and future Queen of the Hebrews. 





es 


* The computations in the present work differ but little, yet they 
do differ, from those which are now esteemed most sure and accu- 
rate:—thus the sun’s rotation is stated to be 26 days, 6 hours; 
whereas, according to M.de la Lande, it is 25 days, 10 hours.x— 
Again, the solar year is stated to be 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
55 seconds : but according to De la Lande it is 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 48 seconds; &c.—These trivial deviations from correct« 
ness are of small consequence, when we consider the design of the 
publication, 
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Mr. Brothers, who dates from ‘ Islington mad-house, Marclt 18th, 


4798,’ hereby informs the public, that he ‘ is God’s anointed King and 


Shiloh of the Hebrews ;’ also, that a ‘ Miss Cott, being the recorded 
daughter of both David and Solomon,’ is, ‘ the young lady espous- 


—¢d to me’ (the said Richard Brothers) ¢ by divine ordinance, as re- 


corded by both those monarchs, (God having revealed it so to me, 
and likewise, as a matter of fact, of course, the lady recorded to be 
queen of the Hebrews.’ With this young lady, it appears, Mr. B. 
becaine acquainted in consequence of her having been an unfore. 
tunate resident in the same receptacle for insane patients; and he 
describes her amiable person and mental accomplishments with a 
degree of gallantry not unworthy of a legitimate descendant of kin 
David, or even of his most illustrious!y amorous son, king Solo- 
mon.—The young lady, however, appears to be an Englishwoman,— 
and not one of the Hebrews. ‘The numerous pages of this large pam- 
phlet are employed, as usual, by Mr. B, in strong exertions of literary 
labour to convince the unbelieving werld that he is, most assuredly, 
commissioned by the Almighty to announce himself to all nations, 
powers, princes, and potentates, in the wonderful manner so re. 
peatedly manifested, both in his former pamphlets and’ the present 
extensive letter :—still affirming that le certainly shall [and that 
very soon] take possession of his kingdom, and collect together his 
numerous people, the Hebrews, from all parts of the earth—He 
farther affirms, ¢ it is by believing in the testimony of God by me 
that kings only can reign, governments prosper, and republics flourish ; 
for indeed if they do not, they will all inevitably perish? No com- 
mentary on these passages can possibly be deemed necessary. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 25. Address from Camille Fordan, Member for the Department 
of the Rhone, to his C.xistituents, on the Revolution of the 4th 
of September 1797. Translated from the French, with an original 
Preface and Notes, by John Gifford, Esq. Author of a Letter to 
the Earl of Lauderdale, &c. 8vo. 3s. Longman. 1798. 
Camille Jordan, though banished by the Directory and the party 

which supports them, does not appear half so enraged with French 
tyranny and French crimes as does Mr. Gifford, his translator. In 
an ggiginal preface, prefixed to the address, Mr. G. gives full vent to 
his indignation agamst Jacobins, Freach and English,—against the 
British press, which he says is. become the vehicle of Gallic senti- 
ments,—and against the mongrel opposition of the present day, who are 
Britons orly in name. Of the candor and accuracy of his remarks 
on the conduct and character of the French’ government, it is enough 
to say that he divides the whole of the legislative and executive 
bodies on the 4th of September into two classes; the one, that which 
was banished by the revolution of that day, and which contained all 
that remained of talent and integrity in Republican France; the other; 
that which triumphed, and which is composed only of public robbers, 
assassins, and regicides. 


~, The Address itself is interestme by the view which it exhibits of 


French party; though certatnly-the representations of a man 1 
fluenced, 
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fluenced, as Camille Jordan must be, by jealousy and hatred of tlie 
men at present in power in that country, should be read with due 
caution, and believed only after great allowances have been made for 
the operation of those principles.—Jordan, who (on suspicion of the 
crime of royalty) is one of the outs, now rails at the ms; which is 
all in course ;—-not in France only, but every where else : 

«¢ ‘Those that are out will pout, | 

«© But those that are in will grin.” 

Jack the Giant Queller. 
NOVELS. 

Art. 26. Lllinor; or, the World as itis. By Mary Ann Hanway. 

1zmo. 4 Vols. 18s. Boards. Lane. 1798. 

While our neighbours on the Continent disgrace brilliant talents 
by displaying in their tales, &c. incidents intended to inflame the 
passions, to pervert the imagination, or to depreciate the solid value 
of religious and moral principles, it is with pleasure that we peruse 
the tales and novels of our own country 3 which, for the most part, 
are advocates for sobriety and virtue. Conscious of such commend- 
able designs, we love not to press with too much severity rules of 
criticism, on any defect of execution. On this account, we are sorry 
to say that, in the voluminous work before us, the narrative seems 
rather prolix, that the language is sometimes too florid and incorrect, 
and that there is a want of sufficient novelty in the plan and the charac- 
ters. Had the story been told in fewer words, the sorrows of the 
fair Ellinor would have interested even those readers who set a more 
than common value on their time. Ellinor, after many hair-breadth 
escapes, meets with her long unknown * parents; and she accepts 
the hand of the man whose kindness to her in distress, and whose 
general philanthropy, had a just claim on her heart. The novel ends 
with her marriage, and that of her friend Augusta. The advice 
which Ellinor gives to her friend on their approach to the altar may 
be useful to many young female readers, when placed in the, same 
delicate situation: sce page 356, vol. iv. paragraph 3d. 


Art.27. Waldorf; or, the Dangers of Philosophy. By Sophia 
King. 3rzmo. 2 Vols. 6s. seweds Robinsons. 1798. -°» 
This novel attempts a more arduous and a more important offied, 
than to correct the follies of the day by a display of ludicrous. cha- 
racters and events; or to delight the imagination by scenes of pathos, 
or to appal it by gigantic fictions of horror. Miss King styles her 
performance a philosophical tale. She advances, with virtue and re- 
ligion on her side, to combat the modern vindicators of atheism and 
libertinism. Waldorf, the hero of the tale, is represented as a young 
man of talents and sensibility, deluded by a modern sceptie into.a 
total renunciation of all restraint from religion and morality ; and into 
afull indulgence of bis favourite passions. Waldorf seduces one young 
woman of an ardent imagination and warm temperament, by the 
trite adage that love admits no Jaws besides those that are framed -be- 
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”® In a modern novel, very few people aie allowed to know «their 
parents, till the author finds it convenient to inform them, 
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tween the parties. He likewise, by his doubts and sophistry, de. 
ranges the minds of two other female friends ; whose insanity termi. 
nates in an carly grave. of, his friend and philosophical tutor, is 
represented as a man of inordinate vanity, and of uncommon apathy, 
which is at last overcome by the recollection that his doctrines 
have occasioned his friend’s misery, and at length suicide ; and Lok 
dies of a broken heart on the tomb of his pupil. Though we give 
due merit to the writer for her good design, we think that fhe has un. 


dertaken too weighty a task, Smyth, 


Art. 28. Easter Holidays; or, Domestic Conversations, designed 
for the Instruction, and, it is hoped, for the Amusement of Young 
People. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 
This is one of those compositions which, though they require 

no uncommon exertions of genius and learning, are yet entitled 

to respect for the comprehensive usefulness of their design: they 

“‘ teach the young idga how to shoot.” 

The plan of the present work is as follows. ‘The author (who is 
of the female sex, as we conjecture, from internal evidence) intro- 
duces the reader to a family, at the head of which presides a widow 
lady with two daughters and a son; who are passing the Easter 
holidays with their mother :—the son brings home with hima school- 
fellow, a lad of sense and good disposition. 

‘~"Phe various incidents which occur to this little party amid their 
domestic amusements, pursuits, and visits, give rise to a number of 
miscellaneous stories and observations, by which a young mind cannot 
fail of being instructed and amused ; Mrs. Melmoth is a very sensible, 
discreet and mild-tempered woman; and, with much knowlege of 
the world, great judgment, and gentleness of heart, she regulates the 
disputes, comments on the conduct, and explains the various mo- 
tives of the actions which, from day to day, are exhibited to the notice 
of these young philosophers. During the fortnight’s holidays, a 
nephew of Mrs. Melmoth arrives, somewhat older than her son and 
his friend ; and who affords an example to the rest, of the disguctful 
character of a pert, frivolous, ostentatious, and profligate young 
aman: which is well contrasted with the discretion of his juniors in 
age, young Melmoth and his manly school-fellow, and the well in- 
formed and amiable daughters of the good widow. 

~The fourteen days’ narrative are respectively marked by those 
events which, in a more especial manner, characterize the divisions, 
viz. Monday, the arrival ; ‘Tuesday, the ride; &c. 

The volume being divided into days and particular occurrences, 
the tediura attending a continued narration is happily avoided.— 
Many useful lessons on humanity to animals,on generosity and kindness 
to our fellow-creatures, on the profaneness of swearing, on the mcon- 
yenlences and disgrace of incurring debts, on the itiadows use of 
‘ant terms, &c. are insinuated into the minds of young persons in 
a.lively and pleasing manner. ‘The letter. of Mrs. Arundel (the 
friend. of Mirs. Melmoth) to her son-in-law, just leaving school, 
Se ey at the close of the volume) is excellently written. ~ The 


fable ofthe ¢ Warning,’ as it inculcates a very useful lesson, we shall 
lay before our readers ; 
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* The Cloth remov’d, the dinner done, 


With hasty itep comes honest John ; 

«* The doctor’s man, Sir, is below, 

*¢ Of Madam’s and your health to know; 
<< He brings, I saw e’er I could ask it, 

<¢ A spaniel puppy in a basket. 

¢¢ You wish’d for one of Chloe’s breed, 

«¢ ?Tis a fine present, Sir, indeed.” 

Eager, the Squire and Lady rise, 

And on the puppy feast their eyes ; 

How fine its coat, each limb, each feature! 
Was ever such a pretty creature ! 

‘The doctor’s man declares its merit, | 
«s The breed, Sir, are all fam’d for spirit.” 

‘ The little Rover all admire, 

His cushion’s plac’d before the fire ; 
The choicest bones are Rover’s fee, 
The sweetest milk he laps at tea. 
Soon his instinctive worth is known, 
By carly marks, his talents shewn ; 
Now scudding o’er the flow’ry lawn. 
By scent of game, you see him drawn ; 
With nose depress’d he snufls the gale, 
He barks, he jumps, he wags his tail, 
And each prognostic clearly shews 
From what a race the puppy rose! 
Yet when the transient sport was o’er, 
‘The fool would try his skill no more ; 
And call’d to wait the horse or gun, 
Sullen to corners us’d to run. 

“© A dog, who’s willing to be taught, 
<< Ts better, though with many a fault : 
«¢ This lazy brute is of no use, 

«¢ Since not one talent he’ll produce ; 
«* Go, hang him! ’tis a cur’s reward.” 
The Lady thought the sentence hard ; 
His life mistaken pity gave ; 
Ah! kinder far to kill than save. 
For, now a beggar pass’d the door, 
A wretched beggar! blind and poor ; 
His fault’ring steps with care to guide 
See, Rover to his stick is ty’d. 
Through many a deep and wintry way 
He picks his path, in mire and clay, 
Beneath a hedge he finds his bed, 
The wild wind whistling o’er his head : 
Ne’er tastes the dainty half-pick’d bone, 
But feeds on mouldy scraps alone. 
Too late, neglected skill he shews, 
Too late, the birds attract his nose ; 
Inhuman blows that skill chastise, 
And as a beggar’s dog he dies ! 
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‘ Had Rover own’d the pow’r of speech 
This useful lesson he might teach ; 
That Nature’s gifts, if you employ; 
All pleasures you may free enjoy ; 
Whilst self-conceit, and sullen pride, 
Sense unexerted, misapply’d, 
Insure neglect, contempt, and hate, 
And the unpity’d puppy’s fate ! 
For, ah! you'll find it to your cost, 
Age can’t regain what Youth has lost.’ Smyth 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


art. 29. Thoughts on the Novelty, the Excellence, and Evidence of the 

Christian Relizion.. By James Simpson. 8vo. pp. 93. Is. 

Johnson. 

‘Lhe peculiar nature of the Christian religion, as well as the evi- 
dences adduced in its behalf, should be well considered by those who 
deny, or are even inclined to doubt, its divine origin. It has features 
of singularity for which it is difficult to account on the supposition of 
its being a human fiction. Jesus Christ, as a mere Jew, without edu- 
cation, and in low circumstances, was certainly incompetent to form 
and execute the new and sublime idea of an universal religion. All 
religious systems, before that exhibited in the New Testament, were 
mere localities. This stands on a new and broader basis. It is fitted 
alike for all countries; it is simple, and unincumbered with cere- 
monies ; and it addresses its doctrines, without respect of persons, 
to all classes and descriptions of men. From the carpenter of Naza- 

reth and the fisherman cf Galilee, such a system could not, in the 
natural course of human events, have preceeded, The novelty of 
Christianity, then, is one of the evidences of its truth, and as such it 
is properly held by Mr. Simpson in the poet beforeus. T hough, 
however, we subscribe to the principle, and allow Mr. S. to be a ju- 
dicious and praise-worthy advocate for Christianity, we do not hesitate 
to give it as our opinion that he has carried the idea of its novelty too 
far, and has weakened his cause (as advocates at the bar and in the 
pulpit are extremely apt to do) by attempting to make out too 
strong 2 case. 

He asserts (p. 12) that § the /anguage concerning the Deity, which 
1s used by Christ aad his A postles s, when they style him the father, that 
is the faiher of all men, is entirely new, considered as an habitual lan- 
guage.’ It is certain that the term father is oftener employed when 
speaking of God in the New than in the Old Testament, but the idea 
of parent is inseparable from the doctrine of his being the Uni- 
versal Creator and Preserver, which the Old Testament uniformly 
and s sublimely inculcates ; Mr. Simpson’s novelty, therefore, will coa- 
sist only in the use of a particular word :—but even this trifling no- 
velty cannot be conceded to him; for, in our Saviour’s time, the Jews 
were in the habit of addressing the Deity as their Father in Heaven, 
and, of course, as the Father of all, (for they could not suppose that 
a different God made the heathen, ) as the reader may see by turning 
to Lighttoot’s Hore Hebraice on Matth. vi. 9. Christ, by teaching 
his disci tples to address God as their Father aud the Father of all, only 
employed expressions of familiar use. It is true that ‘he endea- 
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voured (as Mr. S. observes) to impress the sentiment which this epi- 
thet conveys, on the minds of men ;—a sentiment to which they never 
sufficiently attended before ;—and to make it a basis of their conduct 
towards God and their fellow-creatures, and of their future happi- 
ness.” This may be denominated a peculiarity in his preaching. 

Mr. S. contends, 1st, That the religion of Jesus is novel and trans- 
cendent in its principle. 2d, That the Christian religion and morals are 
new in the degree of their extent, m their purity and simplicity, and in 
the manner in which they were taught by their great author. 3d, It 
is necv as it contains, in the character of its author, an exemplification 
of its complete system, as far as he had an opportunity of exhibiting 
it. ath, The motives which it urges to obedience are singularly cogent 
and persuasive. 5th, It is new both in the dind and in the degree of 
its evidence. 6th, The means employed in its publication were nea, 
and its speedy and extensive progress, under such circumstances, was 
unparalleled; and, 7th, That the effects which it produced on the 
religion and manners of mankind were singufar and astonishing. * 

After having commented ow these positions, and offered to the 
reader some valuable remarks on what he terms the several novelties 
of the Christian religion, he thus sums up the whole. ‘ We have 
shewn that each of them is a characteristic excellence, and that 
every excellence is of such a nature and degree as to afford a separate 
argument for the divine authority of Jesus. If the union of more 
than human wisdom, power, and goodness, in every mineral, plant, 
and animal, proclaims their Creator to be the Most High, are we 
not compelled to deduce the same conclusion from the same trans- 
cendent attributes displayed in the gospel ?? 

The pamphlet concludes with an excellent quotation from Bisho 
Butler, making a suitable fale to Mr. S.’s thoughts, which we would 
recommend to the perusal of reflecting unbelievers. Much, both in 
quantity and quality, is here offered at a low price, Mr. S. being a 


gentleman of independent fortune. Moo-y. 


AMERICA. 
Art. 30. Speech of R. Goodloe Harper, Esq. on the Foreign Inter. 
course Bill, delivered in the House of Representatives of the United 

States, March 2,1798. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wright. 

The public have lately become very conversant in American po- 
litics; and the disputes of that country with France seem to be 
thought, by some, as interesting to us as our own immediate con- 
cerns. If our readers be of that opinion, they will probably peruse 
this speech of Mr. Harper ; which, though it relates principally to 
a point exclusively concerning America, namely ¢ the ufcontrollable 
right of the President to appoint foreign ministers,’ yet, by taking 
in a variety of other topics, conveys a good general idea of the politics 
of what may be called the English, or the Government party in that 
country. : 

We have not found less pleasure in the perusal.of this speech than 
we derived from Mr. Harper’s former publication, his ** Observa- 
tions,’ &c. * Asa composition, it has merit, and is indeed a very 
fair specimen of American eloquence. 
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POETRY, DRAMATIC, &e, 


Art. 31.. He's much to Blame; a Comedy, performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. 2s. Robinsons. 1798. 

This play, in our judgment, approaches nearer to the character of 
true comedy, than almost any composition that has appeared on either 
stage for some years past. ‘T'he business of the piece is complex, 
and, indeed, mtricate: but it is carried on by a variety of incidents, 
well connected, and growing out of one another, in a train of pro- 
bable circumstances, ‘This 1s one grand rule in all dramatic composi- 
tions.——The principal objection that cccurs to us is, that our attention 
is rather more turned to the occurrences than to character; whereas 
the first and essential beauty of comedy is the true del:neation of cha- 
racter. Let character be permanent, and, im subordination to that, 
let a fable be constructed with all the poct’s art; because the hu, 
mours, the foibles, the oddities, and the peculiarities of men are 
to shew themselves in a course of action. Lord Vibrate is aman of 
irresolution, but the weather-cock in his mind shifts with too much 
alacrity. Doctor Gostérman, m the closet, is too full of repetition ; 
but the abilities of the actor, Mr. Murray, may be able to give it 
many agreeable touches, which are wholly confined to the theatre. 
The vartous events are, in general, brought about with skill; and 
the man whose conduct has been contrary to all the rules of honour 


is, in a very interesting scene, convinced that He is much to Blame. Mur, 


Art. 32. Secrets Worth Knowing; a Comedy, im Five Acts; as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas 
Morton, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 1798. 

This piece was produced in the course of the last winter with con- 
siderable success, at Covent-Garden Theatre :—but success on the 
stage and in the critic’s study are very different things. Both ought 
to concur: but the laurels of the modern dramatists generally wither 
in the closet. Stage-effect is this writer’s sole object ; and for this 
pvrpose his whole plan is formed. In order to surprise, unexpected 
meidents, without due preparation, and of course without proba- 
bility, form the plot of a modern comedy. The business is like no- 
thing that passes in the transactions of life; the decorum and con- 
sistency of cliaracter are wholly neglected; and, amid all these 
crudities, a few phrases, borrowed from St. Giles’s, are occasionally 
thrown in to give spirit, wit, and humour to the piece. Thus when 
a favourite actor says, * Push on,” “ Keep going,” “ That’s your 
sort,’ with more of that kind of jargon, the play concludes with 
the applause of the gods in the upper gallery, and with the acqui- 
escence, if not the approbation, of the lower regions, 

We are sorry to say that these general remarks apply very strongly 
to the play before us. Character and incidents are warped and twisted 
to carry onthe plot. Undermine is an attorney, but was such an at- 
torney ever seen in real life? He is in possession of a will in his own 
favour, and of a subsequent will revoking the former in behalf of the 
testator’s son. He gives the last to his servant Nicholas, with direce 
tions to burn it, for a reward of athousand pounds. Nicholas re- 
solves not to do this till he has received the money ; and, therefore, he 
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keeps the parchment within the lining of his coat. Would a fraudu- 
lent attorney act so like a fool?—-The same attorney employs his ne- 
phew, Rostrum, an auctioneer, and gives him money, with directions 
to assume the manner of a town-rake. Rostrum goes into Bond- 
street, and there meets Egerton, who appears to be no better than a 
beggar in distress. Would an auctioneer in real life shovel away mo- 
ney on such an object ? Would he make love to a young lady in the 
style of a mere country looby ?—£gerton quarrels with Greville, to 
vindicate his sister’s honour, in the moment when the poct wants 
Greville to acknowlege his marriage. This occasions fresh confusion, 
which at last is cleared up by the happy invention of making Nicholas 
take off his coat to let Plethora (another extraordinary character) 
bleed him for an illness that seized him opportunely, when the poet 
stood in need of some expedient to bring about a discovery. Accord- 
ingly, April (a man so named to give occasion to the wit of calling 
him an April-fool) finds the last will of Grevile’s father in the lining 
of Nicholas’s coat. This discovers the fraud oi Undermine the attor- 
ney ; and this is “* The Secret Worth Knowing.””—Quodcunqué ostendis 


mihi sic, incredulus odi. Mur 


Art. 33. Miltonis Poema Lycidas, Grace redditum. 4to. Faulder, 
&c. 1797. 

In this Greek version of the Lycidas of Milton, we find little that 
calls for praise. To enter ona discussion of the errors, however, 
would occupy more space and time than we can at present allow to so 
short a performance. The mixture of styles is one of the prominent 
faults: the composition should have been broad Doric: but the dia- 
lectic distinctions are not accurately preserved. 

We are not so much surprised that the translator should have failed 
in his version, as that he should have hazarded so bold an attempt. 
Our opinion on these modern Greek poetical productions has been 
frequently stated ; and it has not been in the slightest degree shaken 
by this publication of Lycidas. 

To the work is pretixed an inscription to the Right Hon. Fre- 
derick Montague: which is signed, we suppose, by the author’s 


initials, J. P.* D'CB...y. 


Art. 34. The Vision; a Poem on the Union of Russia and Prussia 
against Poland: with other Pieces, the Effusions of a Young 
Mind. 8vo. pp.134. 48. Boards. Dilly. 1797. 

Every opportunity of fostering the effusions of youthful minds, 
as far as it lies in our power, occurs to us with pleasure; and 
we think that the author of ¢ The Vision’ will justify terms of praise 
and encouragement. We select, as a favourable specimen of the 
author’s talents for poetry and observation, the panegyric on that 
gminent patriot General Washington. 


‘¢ Thus from the shades which hid his rising worth, 
Great WasHINGTON arose to bless the earth: 
As in the eastern quarter of the sky, 
When clouds high piled in sable masses lie, 
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“ Rev. Mr. Plumptre, we apprehend. 
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Beneath their ploom, o’erwhelin’d in second night, 
"The strugeling Sun lies hid, whose dawning light 
Scarce tips at first the clouds with roseate ‘ray, 
Or spreads abroad by fits the doubtful day; 
Till all at once the full-orb’d radiance glow S, 
And slumbering nature wakes from her repose ; 
In vain the envious vapours rush between, 
Loud laugh the hills, and smile the vallies green ; 
‘They in loose mists around th’ horizon driven, 
Disperse, the sport of every wind of heaven. 
Thus to the regions of the silent dead, 
Before his dawning glories, Envy fled ; 
, And lo! where once deserttd and Soclorn, 
Mid wastes and wilds o’ergrown with pointed thorn, 
une western Genius sat, and mourn’d to see 
The temple sacred to fair Liberty, 
Robb’d by those hands which taught its frame to rise, 
and bade its radiant pile ascend the skies ; 
Hands, which had torn the laurel wreaths that blow 
On the bleak height of Andes’ topmost brow; 
And though in earth they fix’d the fertile root, 
Withheld that moisture which should nurse the shoot, 
/snd when its infant blossoms budded forth, 
Nipt the fair promise in its opening birth; 
The Genius there no more laments his fate, 
With broken spear, the emblem of his state, 
But bids his sufiering sons again be free: 


And their deliverer hails, O Wasuincron! in thee.” Smyth. 


Art.35. Poems, bythe Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, D.D. S.F. T.C.D, 
and Professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin.  8vo. 
pp. 100. 33. 6d. Boards, Johnson, &c. 1797. 

Though the general character of these poems appears to us not to 
rise shore medioertiy, yet there are, in the picce entitled ¢ The 
tslanders,’ some lines that brought Goldsmith to our recollection, ma 
light favourable to the imitative powers of Dr. Fitzgerald. We will 
present our readers with a passage in the poem; in which Oberea, ta 
induce Captain Wallis to return to Otaheite, describes the country 
and its inhabitants : 


¢ Say thou, whose judgement diffrent ni tions boast, 
From cultw’d Barratn to this friendly coast, 
What lovelicr climes more pleasing fruits afford 
Than this, of all thy piercing éye explor’d? 
Where can the bread- fr uit sweeter pulp produce ? 
Where richer cocoas more delicious juice? 
Where finer fohes of mulb*ry rinds are worn? 
Where fairer virgins than these robes adorn ?— 
Where smiles the land, where fewer ills assail ? 
Where fewer fears, or passions can prevail? 

No serpents me their poison *d volumes wreath, 
No tainted gales with fell diseases breathe, 
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No vary ing arts, to multiply desires, 

No av’rice > chills, and no ambition fires, 

Each blessing, granted, as our wishes rise, 

We live, and love—the fav’rites of the skies, 
While kiad Eruas watchful still preside, 

And nature’s tasks tl’ aerial bards divide, 

Some o’er the sea control the tempest’s roar, 
Impel the tides, or shove them from the shore ; 
Some o’er the land exert their genial pow’rs, 
Deck the bright year, or guide the fleeting hours, 
With lib’ral hand, dispense profusion round, 

With fragrant breath, perfume the fertile ground, 
Gild the gay groves, with fruits’ refreshing cheer, 
Nor ask from toil the products of the year, 

And pleas’d, or anger’d, as the work they find, 
In rain-bows salle: or murmur in the wind.’ 


We were surprised at many harsh and difficult lines in this poem, 
which is altogether much superior to the other pieces of which thie 
miscellany is composed. The following lines seem to us defective in 
elegance and perspicuity: 


© Where dew-dropp’d shrubs breathe fragrance as I stray, 
That lures the breeze which bears their sweets away,’ &e. 


p- 28, 1. 1% 
‘ The purple streamers wave by wave appear.’ P- 30, lL. 59. 
‘ Bereft of pow’r, and destitute of train.’ Lbid. 1. 67. 


‘ If sudden shook (shaken) by autumn’s angry storm.’ p. 32, 1.97. 
Do these, alas! thy country’s danger speak? 


ia 


Corruption sap it, and contention break ” P- 33, L. 129. 
‘ Yet oft resigns, sublimer thoughts to raise, | 
Lost in reflection’s solitary maze.’ p- 36, L. 181. 


Art. 36. Ode on the Fluctuations of Civil Society. ‘To which is added, 
An Odeto Fortune. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

We have more than once observed that our modern poets seem to 
think obscurity an essential property in an ode: but, amid the dark- 
ness of involved expressions, inverted sentences, and a general con- 
fusion of ideas, we have fancied that we have discovered, in the au- 
thors who have passed under our notice, something like meaning or 
design. Tn the ode before us, however, we own ourselves incapable 
of comprehend: ing what, perhaps, is not to be understood. Our 
readers, on perusing the following extract, may probably excuse our 
dullness: 

‘ EPODE I. 
‘¢ Not warn’d tn vain, 
Ere Phrenzy sweep with conflagrating hand 
Wide o’er Urania’s bright auspicious plains; 
Reflect! disdain 

The fell Fanatick’s desolating brand, 
Alike with torpid Slavery’ s abject a 

Thro’ Time’s deep vista teach to fly 

The calmly retrospective eye ; 
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There in mazy course meand’ring 
Two broad-swelling streams* to meet, 
Side by side, unmingled, wand’ring: 
Turbid-dark! and crystal sweet ! 
Herculean task! of that the bed to drain, 
OF this the genial course to cherish fair, 
(Waftiig its dews aperient o’er the plain, 
A. grateful paradise expanding there: ) 
3e these the bloodless toils of man! 
The heav’n-taught, all-embracing plan ! 
Till, spent foul Luxury’s flood, Lite’s sphere may prove 
The smiling soil of truth, of liberty, and love” 


POLITICAL, &e. 
Art.37. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, shewing the Ne- 


cessity and Facility of continuing the War; with a few seasonable 

Hints to Mr. ox and Ins Friends) By a Clergyman of the 

Church of England. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons, &c. 1797. 

If Mr. Fox be not quite wrteachable, he must ere now have become 
one of the wisest men in England; for no man certainly has received 
more hints, warnings, and advice. He seems indeed to enjoy these 
advantages almost exclusively: we seldom perceive advice bestowed on 
the Minister. 

This au‘sior, however, does not confine his salutary admonitions 
to Mr. Fox. Though he professes to entertain the most profound 
respect for the courage, the wisdom, and the virtue of Mr. Pitt, he 


Bané 





yet thinks ¢ it not unbecoming a person of his station’ to advise him. — 


He does accordingly advise him, ist, to keep his place, 2d, to per- 
severe in the war, and 3d, to persist in a strong government. It 
must be highly gratifying to this gentleman to learn that Mr. Pitt 
follows so closely this good counsel. 

Of the metaphoric beauties and sage reflections with which this 

amphlet abounds, the following is a sample: ¢ In a vessel, ona 
high and tempestuous tide, you must go with the stream, or, leap 
overboard and be drowned. In either case, the odds may be that you 
perish.’ 

Art. 38. Address, of great Importance, (at least in the Opinion of the 
Writert+,) to the Natives of England, the Emigrants from France, 
and the Rulers of both Countries. By a Plain Englishman. 8vo. 
1s.6d. Longman. 1798. 

Patriotic addresses to our countrymen, suitable to the present 
situation of our public affairs, have lately abounded among us ; re- 
commending, on just grounds, the abandonment of our political 
distinctions and animosities, and a firm union of all parties, in the 
support of Government against every daring effort of the enemy. 
Among the numerous publications of this kind, the tract which we 
have just perused merits particular attention, on account of the good 
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discretion and salutary counsels of the public-spirited writer. His 
manly exhortations, and seasonable remarks, are given in French and 
English, (the former being a translation from the latter) ; and they 
are directed, especially, to the emigrants from France who have 
taken refuge in this country, to avoid the distractions and calamities 
which have too long prevailed in their native land. The author’s 
notices to these unfortunate sojourners among us seem justly applicable 
to their present situation and circumstances. 


Art. 39. Pepper and Salt; or, a Letter to the Armed Associations of 
Great Britain. 8vo. pp. 41. (No Price.) Downes. 1798. 
‘The writer of this letter tells the public that * the Auman mind is a 

most extraordinary engine,’ and he himself gives the strongest proof of 

the position; for it is not easy to conceive any thing more strange 

than that a Auman mind, in the present advanced state of mental im- 

provement, should produce for public perusal so gross and so silly a 

composition as this. It is a farrago of most sottish abuse, and of 

the most crude, unconnected, and absurd remarks, on a// the topics 


of which it treats. Wall..e. 


Art. 40. Three Warnings to Fohn Bull before he dies. By an Old 
Acquaintance, &c. 8vo. ts. Faulder. 1798. 

This is a ckrical pamphlet. It might perhaps not improperly be 
called a sermon, of which the text is the o/d story of Death and Farmer 
Dobson. The object of the writer is to prove that Britain, like the 
farmer, has had the three successive warnings which were to precede 
her ruin. If the farmer’s story be applicable, therefore, her ruin 
must now be inevitable: —but the writer, who has made this trite 
tale the ground-work of thirty-nine pages, does not carry the alle- 
gory so far. He thinks, ¢ if we will be good, if, although late, we 
will at length be warned, and will lend unanimous assistance to our 
government ;? by which he means giving an unqualified and implicit 
support to ail the measures of the Minister, renouncing all hope of 
reform, and looking on the assessed taxes as a measure deserving more 
praise than all the wisdom and virtue of antient Greece; ¢ if we will 
also resume a just and manly regard for our established religion,’ 
which, he complains, has been successively assailed ever since the 
year 1760 by Gibbon, by the French, and even by the women, 
* who have been enlisted as seducers to bring us over to those cursed 
opinions ;? and if, finally, we immediately amend our manners,’ 
which ke charges with effeminacy in the men and boldness and immo- 
desty in the women ;—then, he thinks, we may still be saved; ¢ the 
enemy may, like Pharaoh, follow our heaven-defended ficets into the 
water, but they will perish there as he did.’ 

To every attempt at reforming the manners of an age, we wish 
well: but we entertain little hope that much will be done in that way 
by a writer whose principal argument against adultery is a awmerical 
calculation of its increase. From 1760 to the present day, he tells us, 
acultery-causes have increased in England in the ratio of Go to 16! 
Art. 41. Earl Moira. By a Son of St. Patrick. i2mo. 2s. 62. 

Harding. 1798. 

The object of this little work is * to give the public a portrait of 

that 
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that illustrious nobleman Earl Moira.’ To us it appears rather a 
daub than a portrait. Of his lordship’s talents and’ learning as 2 
scholar, of his character and principles as a politician, and of his 
bravery and skill as a military man, we entertain a very respectful 
idea; and the public, we are convinced, think with us on that sub. 
ject: but, if they did not, there is certainly nothing in this work 
which would make them converts to the opinion. If there be any 
feature in this * Portrait’? chastely and truly delineated, it is the 
sketch of his Lordship’s history which is given towards the close of 
the work. —- Of the writer’s manner, and of his skill in imagery, the 
following is a fair (perhaps a favourable) specimen: 

© Until the keen sword is sheathed; or, at any rate, until it is 
sweetly wreathed by the olive ;—until the brow of rigor is unknit, 
and the government rests for a moment on its arms; until the loud 
voice of authority mingles the soft tenor notes of reconciliation with 
its harsh double bass of terror; no breath can attune the /Eolian 
harp of Hibernia to any other sounds than those of sorrows and of 
sighs!” 7 
Art. 42. Matter of Fact for the Multitude. By a True Patriot ; 

though neither a Member of the Corresponding Society, the Whig 

Club, nor any Affiliated Society of Sedition in Europe. 8vo. 

6d. Wright. 

The reader of this pamphlet will probably thik that it might be 
more properly called “* Thoughts from the Treasury”? than * Matter of 
Fact.’ «It is an address to the multitude, designed to convince them 
that ‘ Mr. Fox and the Opposition have been, for 20 years, in the 
pay of France;’ that ¢ all the measures which Government have 
been compelled to take, have been only for the seeurity of the Con- 
stitution ;’ that ¢ the cry against ministers arises solely from a wish 
i hungry parasites to succeed them in places of power and profit ;’ 
that ‘ the war was a measure of absolute necessity on the part of this 
country ;’ that ‘ ministers, by entering into it, have honaurably 
maintained the dignily and consulted the inferesis of Great Britain ;’ 
that ‘ they were sincere in their wish for peace with France,’ and 
yet that § every country who did make peace with her has thereby 
been ruined ;’ that ¢ those who advise reform have a latent design to 
subvert the Constitution;’ and, finally, that * Britain is now the 
richest and most prosperous nation under heaven!’—Of these curious 
and interesting positions, the proofs are principally drawn from Mr. 
Harper’s observations; the Irish Chaneellor’s speech; the Irish 
«© Press ;”? andthe ** Union Star.”” However faliactous the public 
may think many of these assertions, or however inconclusive they 
may deetnthe proofs alleged to support them, it would be unjust to 
deny that they are urged with much plausibility, and in correct and 
nervous language. 


Art. 43. Plain Truth, addressed to the Tars of Old England. Dedi- 
cated to Admiral Goodall. By one of themselcs. 8v0. 15 
Longman. 1798. : 

For Plain Truth, this loyal writer presents the tars of Old England 


with twenty-four pages of abyse against those ¢ matured villains of 
hell,’ 
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hell,” the French ; ‘ their assassinating armies,’ and ‘ regicide direc« 
tory ;’ their ¢ crew of legislative robbers;’ ‘ the which consist of 
village attornies, theatrical banditti, buffoons, and taylors:’? Nor does he 
forget those ¢ cowardly traitors, the sanguinary rebels’ in Ireland 3 
against whom he advises his fellow-seamen ¢ to give full scope to their 
revenge, and make no prisoners to cherish rebellion and the flames of 
this most disastrous war.? The preface is a defiance of all ¢ Citizen 
Reviewers.’ Without affecting that titlé, we profess Ourselves de« 
stitute of courage to grapple with such a eombatant. 


Art. 44. Letters of the Ghost of Alfred, addressed to the Hon. Tho 
mas Erskine, and the Hon. Charles James Fox, on the Occasion 
of the State Trials at the Close of the Year 1794 and the Begin 
ning of the Year179§. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Wright. 1798. 
A lapse of nearly four years since these letters were originally pub- 

lished, in ** ‘The True Briton,” gives this collection somewhat the 
air of an obsolete performance. The letters to Mr. Erskine consist 
of tolerably well-wrought invective against that gentleman for what 
the writer calls ¢ taking upon himself in those tridls the function of 
the judge, and attempting to lay down the law to the jary;’ and for 
‘ urging in defence of his clients doctrines unconstitutional and false:’ 
for instance, that the people have a right to change their governs 
ment, and that the monarch on the throne receives his title from the 
exercise of such a right. It is Mr. Erskine’s parliamentary conduct, 
however, that principally falls under the censure of the Ghost of Als 
fred ; and of that no part appears to Have given so much offence as 
the pertinacity with which Mr. E. has contended that the aequittal 
of the persons tried for high treason, in 1794; went to disprove the 
existence of the conspiracy im which they were charged with being 
implicated. 

‘ The existence of a conspiracy (says this writer) was the basis of 
the whole proceeding. It was the necessary foundation of the cas¢ 
for the prosecution. If this ground-work had not been laid in the 
most solid manner; and so as to preclude all doubt, can it be supposed 
that the prisoners would have been put upon their defence? What 
had they to defend themselves against, if no crime had been proved?” 

It would be easy for an oppositionist to answer this argument by a 
reference to what every day passes in the criminal courts of this 
country ; where innumerable cases o¢cur in which the jury are to 
judge as well whether the offence was committed, as whether the 
person on trial committed it. It is not for us, however, to answer 
this writer’s argumenfs ; and it ts the less necessary to attempt it, as 
we have no doubt that every reader, possessed of common under- 
standing, and an ordinary knowlege of the law and constitution of 
England, will be able to detect the sophistry which is so thickly 
strewed in these letters: Those that are addressed to Mr. Fox con- 
stitute the principal part of the work. It is sufficient to say of them, 
that they only tale a new occasion to reiterate those heavy charges 


which, fer so many years, have been made on that gentleman. They 
deserve, however, the praise of being less coatse and scurrilous than 
publications of that stamp generally are. Indeed, were they to be 

Rey. June, 1798. R considered 
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considered merely as compositions, we should place them considetably 
above the level of newspaper productions. 


Art. 45. Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, in conses 
quence of the several Motions relative tothe Treatment of Pri- 
soners of War. Including the Whole of the Examinations taken 
before the Committee, the Corvespobdenite relative to the Exchange 
of Prisoners, the Instructions of Colonel Tate, &c.. 8vo. 28.6d, 
Wright. 1798. 

This amended report (for the original one was re-committed) is 
very extensive: but the greater part of it is filled with the evidence 
of witnesses examined before the Committee, with correspondence, 
&c. the substance of which is compressed into what is properly the 
report of the Committee, and contained in the first 15 pages. The 
Committee have divided their report into three parts: the first relates 
to the treatment of the French prisoners of war confined m England; 
the second, to the treatment of British prisoners coniined in France ; 
and the third, to the steps taken by the British Government for the 
establishment of a cartel of exchange. 

Every true Englishman will hear with pleasure that the rumors, 
which had gone abroad respecting the very harsh treatment said to 
have. been experienced in this country by the French prisoners, are 
proved by this report to be in a great measure, if not totally, void of 
foundation. By the various documents given in the appendix, and 
cited in the report, it appearsthat, with respect to food, air, and the 
general accommodation of the prisoners, both in the hospitals and the 
prisons, Government have been properly attentive. Abuses, how- 
ever, it seems, have in some instances arisen, either from the negli- 

ence or the avarice of contractors: but, according to this report, 
wherever they have been detected either by the vigilance of M. Cha- 
rettieé, thé French agent, or by other means, they were immediately 

redressed. . 
It was in consequence of these false statements, and of the mutual 

complaints made by each country respecting the treatment of their 

respective prisoners, that Mr. Swinburne (the English agent in 

France) was induced to propose to the French Government that plan 

which was afterward adopted, viz. ‘* That, in future, each nation 

should take upon itself the care of clothing, victualling, and pro- 
viding medical attendance for the prisoners of its own country.” 

From a comparison of the rations afforded to the French prisoners when 

under the care of the British commissaries, and when under those of 

their own country, the Committee infer that under the former they 
had no good ground of complaint. They are as follow: 

‘ The daily rations of provisions for prisoners of the former descrip= 

.tion were, one quart of beer, one pound and half of bread, one third 
of an ounce of salt, three quarters of a pound of beef, except on 

Saturdays, when four ounces of butter or six of cheese were substi- 

tuted; half a pint of pease four days a week. When greens were 

issued in lieu of pease, each man’s allowance was one pound of cab- 
bage, stripped of the stalk, and fit for boiling. 

* These rations varied occasionally, as circumstances required. 


In May 1795, on account of a temporary scarcity of fresh beef, if 
was 
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was withheld two days in the week, and salted provisions supplied in 
lieu; and in August 1795, on account of a scarcity of bread, the 
quantity of that article was diminished for a time, but the deficiency 
was made up by additional pulse or vegetables. Upon any complaint 
of consequence, a visitation was mage by a commissioner of the 
board, to the spot where the complaint arose, for the sake of enquiring 
into it, and if well founded it was instantly redressed.’ 

¢ The daily allowance of provisions at present’ (that is, under the 
French commissaries) ¢ is one quart of beer, twenty-six ounces of 
bread, eight ounces of beef, two ounces of cheese, or one ounce and 
one third of good salt butter, one third of an ounce of salt, half 2 
pint of pease, or half a pound of vegetables: each prisoner is allowed 
monthly half a pound of white soap, and three quarters of a pound 
of tobacco in the leaf.’ 

Under the second head of the inquiry, viz. respecting the treat- 
ment of British prisoners in France, the Committee, though pro- 
fessing themselves to have very imperfect means of information, brin 
against the French Government the heavy charge of being actuated, 
with respect to them, by an uniform spirit of rigour ; contrary to the 
practices of the civilized nations of Europe, and unparalleled in any 
former war. In support of this charge, the Committee. produce 
documents, which undoubtedly prove that, in some particular ine 
stances, the British prisoners had met with very hard and cruel treat- 
ment, from want of good food, of air, and of proper covering: but 
how far the charge of an ‘ uniform spirit of rigour and cruelty actu- 
ating the French Government, with regard to the British prisoners,’ 


is supported by proof, the public will judge from the following letter 
of the English agent himself; 


¢ (No. 31.) Extract of a Letter from Henry Swinburne, Esq. to 
the commissioners for the transport service, &c.—Dated Paris, 
the roth January 1797. 


‘ The prisoners at Dunkirk are already provided with the clothing 
that was absolutely necessary. Part of those at Amiens are relieved: 
some delay arises from the roguery of the contractor, which requires 
correcting, but I expect to-morrow to hear of the whole number 
being furnished with what, in this very rigorous season, is indise 
pensably necessary for their preservation. It is scarcely credible ow 
the treatment of prisoners varies in different depots, much depending upon 
the will and also the means of the commanding officers. At Arras 
the prisoners are in barracks, with beds and blankets, plenty of rice, 
and two sous and q half per diem; at Dunkirk only a few blankets 
could be obtained ; at Amiens nothing at all, and no pay for a long 

time back. 1 have been obliged to order for the two dey men, 
a sufficient range of beds of rough planks, raised from the ground ; 
the expence has been trifling, and I am happy to hear has been well 
employed, as it keeps them out of the reach of a destructive humidity 
and filth, of which they have hitherto been the victims.’ _ 


For the assertion that every effort was made to induce the British 
seamen, who were prisoners, to go on board the French fleet, the 
teport seems to adduce much stronger authority in the evidence of 
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Mr. M‘Whinnie, that of Captain Colnett, and the letter of Captain 
Cotes, given in the Appendix, No. 8, 10, and 72: but we cannot 
think, with the Committee, that the jnstructions to Colonel Tate, 
previously to his descent on Wales, go at all to prove that it ¢ is part 
of the system of France to force subjects to serve against their own 
country;’ becayse we can easily conceive that a commander, in a 
particular acd desperate expedition, might resort to that unjustifiable 
measure, without its being a general principle of the government of the 
country so to do. 

The third head of the report states the steps which have been 
taken by Government for the establishment of a cartel, and the pro- 
ceedings in both countries respecting Sir Sidney Smith, &c. The 
British Government, it appears, proposed an exchange on the terms 
which regulated the cartel between the two countries during the last 
war, viz. man for man, and rank for rank. The French Committee 
of Public Safety rejected this proposal, on the ground of the advan. 
tage which a restoration of prisoners would give Great Britain; 
which, as they said, wanted soldiers and seamen ; while France, who 
carried on the war with the mass of the people, had a redundancy of 
forces. In 1796, however, (several partial exchanges having pre- 
viously taken place,) M. Charretié proposed to Government that 
*¢ all the prisoners of both nations should return home, and that the 
regulation of the exchange should be deferred till the return of peace.” 
Ass a balance of more than 5000 men was due by France to Great 
Britain by former exchanges, this preposterous proposal (as the report 
calls it) was rejected. The capture of Sir Sidney Smith about this 
time, whom the French Government wished to detain ‘* upon a 
distinction which they never thought fit to define,” induced the Bri- 
tish Goyernment to propose the release of 1Q00 prisoners over and 
above the balance of exchange, if Sir Sidney were included in the 
cartel: adding a threat that, if he were not permitted to enjoy the 
privileges usually granted to persons of his rank, all the parole pri- 
soners in England should be strictly cenfined. This proposal, how, 
ever, the French Government rejected, and refused to grant the de- 
sired indylgence to Sir Sidney, ‘The negotiation for exchange, there- 
fore, stands at this point, and the threat of closely pa ie the 
French parole prisoners was carried into execution. . 

Onthe whole, the Committee appear to haye gone into a very lar 
porious and minute investigation of a subject in which the honour of 
this country was deeply concerned. The result has vindicated th¢ 
national character. In the report, however, the Committee draw 
some conclusions with a rapidity in which we cannot follow them, and 
deliver some opinions without stating the authorities on which they 


were founded. Wall..¢ 


‘Art.46. 4 Letter to the Reformers. By Henry Redhead Yorke, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 87. 41s.6d, Symonds. 

This letter is principally distmguished by the writer’s zeal against 
the people and present government of France. His late sufferings on 
atcoant.of -his former political tenets may, possibly, have contr 
‘uted somewhat towards a reform in his opinions.—If we become 
AM wise? 
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wiser as we prow older, it is well.—-At all events, and .in all times, 
Mr. Y.’s abilities, under proper directions, may be rendered useful tg, 


his country, and creditable to himself, Work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.47.  4n Appeal to the impartial Inhabitants of the Parish of 


Chelsea, respecting the Conduct of a Set of Men calling chém- 
selves the Commitres of an Association of the Inhabitants of the 
said Parish to serve in Arms, &c. By Thomas Morrison. 8vo. 
1s. Debrett. 1798. 

This appellant complains, in the language of strong resentment, 
against the conduct of the above-mentioned Committee, on account 
oF the unfair and unhandsome manner in which, as he conceives, his 
offer of joining his neighbours in the defence of tis country has been 
rejected. He highly disapproves the method adopted by that Com- 
mittee, of choosing the members of their parochial association by 
ballot ; and he states a number of circumstances in support of that 
disapprobation.—On the whole, as far as we can judge from a hear- 
ing of only one party in the cause, it seems that the present com- 
plainant has very sufficient reason for his warm disapprobation of the 
proceedings of the Committee, with respect to their mode of refusing 
his patriotic offer of becoming a member of the Chelsea Association. 


Art. 48. Anecdotes and Characteristic Traits respecting the Incursion 
4 the French — into Franconia, in the Year 1796. By an 
vye- witness. ranslated from the German. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 

Bell. 1798. 

Atatime when a French invasion of this country has been. ex- 

ected, for not a few months past, it seemed very expedient to pub- 
fish such accounts as were authentic, of the good faith and behaviour 
of those invaders in countries in which their incursions met with 
astonishing success, particularly in Germany; and where the French 
Generals proclaimed, at their entrance, every protection to the wure- 
sisting inhabitants, both as to person and property :—it appears, 
however, that those who trusted to these specious promises had, 
very soon, the strongest reason for repenting of their credulity ; being 
most treacherously and basely subjected to every kind of profligacy 
and cruelty. 

A German publication, containing details of the perfidy and rapa- 
city of the French troops, when they overran Swabia in 1796, was 
lately translated by Mr, Aufrére ; who very properly entitled his per- 
formance ** A Warning to Britons,’’ &c. ‘That pamphlet was no- 
ticed in our Review for April, 1798, p. 467.—The present collec- 
tion of anecdotes is a work of a similar kind. It exhibits a view of 
the’ like atrocities, perpetrated in the same year, by Jourdain’s army; 
and what we remarked concerning Mr. Aufrére’s pamphlet will 
apply so directly to the publication now before us, that to enlarge 
on its horrid contents seems totally unnecessary, as well as unplea- 
sant. 

We should not, however, omit to observe that the author of the 
present tract deals very candidly with regard to those of the yan 
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eficers whom he names; and who, as far 2s their authority could 

il over the licentiousness of their soldiers, frequently interposed 
mn behalf of the unfortunate Franconians, and happily saved many of 
them from destruction, in the very moment of the most extreme dis- 
tress and danger. 


Art. 49. LEffusions of Fancy. 12mo. 6d. Richardson, — 
This small collection of prose and verse does not merit high praise, 
nor require strong condemnation. It is a trifle of mediocrity, which 
ean neither highly delight, nor greatly offend. | xyth. 
AG 


THANKSGIVING SERMON, Dec. 19, 1797. 


Ast. 50. England’s Privileges : Preached in the Diocese of Hereford, 
By the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Vicar of Llandister, Radnorshire, 8¥0, 
is. Dilly,. &e. 
This sermon, though not distinguished by any great strength of 
argument or bright effusions of eloquence, 1s evidently dictated by 
a loyal and patriotic spirit, and is with due propriety adapted tg the 


occasion. Ban* 
FAST SERMON. 


Art. 51. 4 View of the Nature and Design of Publie Fasis ; oe 
casioned by Peter Pindar’s Satire on asts.—Preached at Ash, 1 
March 7, 1798. With Additions. By N. Nisbett, A.M. ‘8vo. 
us. Margate, printed by Warren; sold by Rivingtons, London. 
The most remarkable feature of this discourse ts its being, as we 

conceive, chiefly intended as a defence of the religious institution of 

public Fasts, in answer to those who do not hold such ordinances 

m the same reverence which many good pious Christians do.—The 

preacher has an eye, in particular, to the levities of Peter Pindar, 

whose ridicule of these solemn appointments we noticed in M. R. 

vol, xxil. New Series, p. 315. There is something of singular ap- 
rance in Mr. Nisbett’s choosing the sarcastic lines of Peter Pindar 

quoted by us, as above) for a motto to the present sermon. It 
looks as if the Rev. author was rather diverted by Peter, than angry 
with him. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 52. Unanimity and Exertion at the present Functure recom 
' ‘mended.—Preached before the Inhabitants of Richmond, Surrey, 
" April 29, 1798. By the Rev. T.C. L. Young, A.M. Curate 

and Afternoon Lecturer of that Parish. 4to. 1s. Brentford, 


olitical sermons, ii general, are not suited to the pulpit: but, 

at a crisis like the présént, the loyal and patriotic clergyman may be 
more than excused, if, impressed with a wish of doing his part to- 
wards the: national defence, he exhorts his flock to ‘ unanimity and 
exertion.» Yiélding to the impulse of his heart, Mr. Young has here 
nigatly and concisely delivered his political sentiments; which are in 
perfect unison, we believe, with those of the great majority of the 
nations 
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nation. They were so acceptable to the inhabitants of Richmond, 
that thanks were voted to the preacher at the meeting of the vestry, 
with a request that the discourse might be printed; and a subscrips 
tion was opened to defray the expence of publication.—The impress 
sion does credit to the Brentford press. 


Art. 53-. National Liberality and National Reform recommended. 
Preached in the Parish Church of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
Feb. 4, 1798. By Samuel Glasse, D.D. F.R.S. 8v0. 18. 
Rivingtons. 

This is a short and well-written discourse from the common 
passage, “render unto Cesar the things which are Ceéar’s, and unto 
Ged the things that are God’s.” The Doctor gives a brief but clear 
and judicious account of the occasion on which, and the persons to 
whom, this reply was made.—Few will dispute his assertion, ‘ that 
a close observance of the precepts delivered in the Gospel tends 
equally to make us faithful servants of God, and valuable members 
of society :? Nor will it be doubted, by a rational man, that he should, 
according to his ability; contribute his share to the equitable and 
reasonable expence of that government whence he derives security 
and comfort.—Dr. Glasse is concise on the first part of the text, 
considering a larger discussion as fitter for any other place than the 
pulpit, and proceeds more fully to recommend to his hearers, <a 
conscientious endeavour to render unto God the things that are God’s, 
and to contribute to the utmost in their power to the permanent es- 
tablishment of the general welfare :’—an object, certainly, whick 
ail should keep in view, by reformation wherever they have erred, 
and by the more steady cultivation and practice of religion and 
virtue. 

The title-page modestly says, ¢ the profits (if any) to be applied 
to the voluntary contributions.’ 


Art. 54. The Excellency of the Litursy, and the Advantage of being 
educated in the Doctrine and Principles of the Church of England.— 
Preached in Bow Church, London. April 25, 1797. Accord- 
ing to the last Will of Mr. John Hutchins, Citizen and Goldsmith 
By the Rev. W. Van Mildert, M. A. Rector. “gto. 1s. Dilly. 
When we consider the number of bequests made by pious persons 

for explaining the excellencies of our liturgy, we are inclined to 

wonder how it happens that a heretic or a schismatic is left in the 
country: yet we are here assured by Mr. Van Mildert, that it makes 
him melancholy to think that heresies, schisms, and sects, abound so 
much as they do. He says, they impugn the doctrines of the church, 
eall its authority in question, set at nought its discipline, and form 
opjections which strike so-deeply at the root of our venerable estq- 

ishment, that they cannot with safety even be taken into consideré 
ation. ‘To remove them would be to destroy the church itself. 

Is Mr. Van Mildert quite sure that this remark may not have some 
tendency to strike even at the root of the piows bequest of Mr. John 

Hutchins, citizen and goldsmith? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ We have received from the Abbé Barruel a long letter, in which 
he complains of us for finding fault with his mode of translating the 
German language (see vol. xxv. p. 505). ‘['wo passages have there 
been indicated, the original text of which is to be found quoted in 
the Abbe Barruel’s book ; and we assert anew that they are both mis. 
translated. On this the readers of the German tongue niust pros 
nounce. 

The Abbé Barruel presses on ouf notice various passages from the 
Originalschriften :—it was never our intention to intimate that he had 
nat read them. These extracts have not had the effect of reversin 
eur original impression, that however extravagant may be the Opinions 
of some leading men among the illuminés, the average will of the 
party, the collective pursuit of the confederated lodges, appears rather 
to have had socinianism and republicanism than atheism and anarchy 
for its object. The Abbé also threatens to denounce us as illumi- 
nated: he % at full liberty to accuse or compliment us by such a 
description, | 


‘ = — an 





In reference to our remark on the impropriety of the term whetstone 
in poetry, in the account of Mr. Cheetham’s poems, (sce Rev. May, 
p- 94,) a Correspondent—preobably Mr. C. himself—reminds us that 
it has the sanction of Horace. See Carm. hb. ti. Ode viii. 15. 

Allowing, however, that the Latin word cos precisely assimilates to 
our idea of whetstone, it is obvious that words in all langnages are ins 
debted for their dignity or degradation to associations of ideas, which, 
though we all feel them, few ean explain ; and which, in Many Cases, 
perhaps, may be traced fo prejudice and caprice. 

As a matter of taste, we retain the opinion that the word w4itstoné 
is too familiar, not to say too vulgar, for lyric poetry; and if Mr. 
Cheetham chooses to repose on the authority of Horace, his argument 
may prove too much: for, if the Greek and Roman poets are to be 
copied literally and servilely, what should we say to a translator of 
Homer, who should express in English the idea which the words xvo» 
aie are generally supposed to convey? (See Mliad, lib. xxi. 481.) 
Yet Aristotle, and all sound critics, have formed their rules of judg- 
ing of poetry from Homer’s works. In a point of taste, which is so 
arbitrary, it is possible that we may dispute the authority of ‘Homer, 
or of Horace, or of any antient, particularly in an exact transfusion 
of their idea or expression into our own language. 





A second letter signed J. B——=n, brings evidence which seems to 
prove that the author of the ‘ Panopticon,” mentioned in our Re- 
view for April last, p. 392. was not General Bentham, but the Ge- 
neral’s brother Mr. Jeremy Bentham of Lincoln’s Inn, author of the 
Defence of Usury, and other ingenious works. We cannot decide 
this matter: but, from our Correspondent’s letter, it appears pro- 
bable that his opinion is well founded. 





(P In the last Appendix, p. 496. 1.7. for ¢ in such,” r. on such; 
and 1. 35. for § in which,’ r. on which. 

In the Review for May, p. 29. l. 5. for ¢ which is elegant;—less 
lively,’ r. which is less elegant and lively 
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